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MOUNT EVERETT AND BASHABISH FALLS. 


“Take thy flight, — possess, inherit 
Alps or Andes, they are thine ; 
ld With the morning’s roseate spirit 
Sweep their length of snowy line. 


* Or survey the bright dominions 
In the gorgeous colors drest, 
Flung from off the purple pinions 
Evening spreads throughout the west.” ' 


Pernaps you are an invalid just creeping out into the 
free air and sunshine to get reinvigorated during the sum- 
mer months from the effects of lung-fevers, influenzas, and 
bilious derangements. Perhaps you are a merchant, with 

) brain tired and heart weary with anxieties about profit 
and loss and business pressure. Perhaps you are a teacher, 
with patience worn out in ill-ventilated school-rooms, and 
are sick of juvenile stupidities and depravities. Perhaps 
you are a man of leisure and have lounged about water- 
ing-places; or, following the guide-books, have done up the 
usual fashionable routes, and would like to see Nature in 
some new moods and aspects. Perhaps you are a min- 
ister, and have preached out everything you know, and 
other things you only guessed at, and are now left ex- 
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hausted and collapsed in body and mind. To all such 
people, the voice cometh which saith, Up into the celestial 
ethers! Respiration is what you need. 

We once heard of a good lady, —not, it must be con- 
fessed, of a very philosophical turn, — who, when her hus- 
band was in the gasp of death, came bustling into the 
room with an important piece of advice. A new idea 
had struck her. She came up to the bedside, and rousing 
the sinking patient, said to him. “ Keep on breathing, my 
dear, be sure to keep on breathing, and then we will try 
to get you well.” To all the dreoping people aforesaid, 
we reiterate the good lady’s advice with the utmost con- 
fidence, “ Be sure to keep on breathing;” but in order to 
this they must go where they can find the material out 
of which breath is to be made. 

It is said that scores of people live in hearing of Niagara 
Falls who never saw them. Even so thousands of our 
Massachusetts pleasure-hunters do not know, we suspect, 
that their own State has some of the finest scenery in the 
world, and that there is one special point around which 
she unrolls it in one magnificent and glowing picture. 

The Green Mountain range, as it runs down through 
Massachusetts, parts into two ridges. The most western 
of these is the Taghkonic ridge, running through Berkshire, 
and culminating in Mount Everett and his brethren of the 
hills. ‘The town of Mount Washington is the southwest- 
ern corner town of Massachusetts, and lies cuddled like an 
eagle’s nest among the peaks of Taghkonic, that lift it up 
into the sky and separate it from all mundane affairs. 

I grew up in sight of Mount Everett, about ten miles 
from it, and used to stop playing sometimes, and look off 
with mysterious wonder towards that tremendous pile of 
blue, behind which the sun would drop down out of sight 
in the western sky. What it was, and what lay over 
the other side, and why it always put on that mystic blue 
veil, were questions that troubled me. And I could easily 
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have been persuaded that Brahma or Olympian Jove made 
it their dwelling-place. All I could get out of the neigh- 
bors who sowed and reaped in sight of it was, that “rat- 
tlesnakes lived there,” and so we called it “ Rattlesnake 
Mountain.” Notwithstanding this ugly nickname, its aw- 
ful grandeur “haunted me like a passion.” 

Not long since, going back to the old play-grounds 
where the giant used to loom upon me, he seemed to 
look off through the ten. miles with a sort of reproving 
countenance. Somehow for the first time we came into 
rapport with each other. It had rained all night, and the 
atmosphere the next morning had a delightful transpar- 
ency. Mount Everett seemed to have come more than 
half-way to meet us, his blue veil perfectly translucent, 
the very trees outlined, and the shrubbery itself distinctly 
visible. He had moved up close to us, and looked not 
two miles off. He seemed talking to us in this way: 
“ Here I stood and lifted up to your boyhood the image 


of power and grandeur. Here I have dwelt alone and 
tried to win the dwellers below. And for all this I have 


been nicknamed and given over to rattlesnakes! Are we 
never to understand each other?” It never occurred to 
me before that mountains must have a sort of semi-con- 
sciousness, and that they like to be appreciated. Why 
not? Away up there amid the cold and the thunder- 
claps, can we blame them for laying some claim upon 
our warm human sympathies? At any rate I felt some 
compunctions, and answered: “ We have wronged thee! 
We'll come and meet thee, and return thy salutations, 
O thou father of the Berkshire hills!” 

To execute so virtuous a resolution you go first to 
the thriving village of Great Barrington. You find a 
guide, very suave and accommodating, who will put you 
and two or three others with you into an easy open vehicle 
drawn by two horses, and you are soon riding through the 
lovely vales of South Egremont, and nearing the giant 
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shadows of Taghkonic. The nearer you come, the more pre- 
cipitous the mountains appear, and you wonder how you 
are to scale those cliffs without wings. Suddenly a ravine 
opens, and you wind into it and are swallowed up in the 
shadows of the tremendous gorge. You ride along one 
side of it, looking up at the right through overhanging trees, 
and down to the left into a leafy chasm, where a stream tin- 
kles and meanders out of sight. You fancy what would 
happen if the carriage should run a little too far to the left, 
and how long it would take to roll down into the darker 
depths of that leafy abyss. As you grow a little nervous, 
the agreeable guide soothes you by telling you that that is 
the spot where a traveller was murdered, and down in that 
chasm his bones were found. You wonder if this is not the 
very “murdered traveller” whom Bryant commemorates, 
and you think of “the fearful death he died, far down that 
narrow glen.” You climb and climb, and at length emerge 
out of the gloomy forest, and the town of Mount Washing- 
ton opens upon you, spread out there in its eagle nest, — 
fields of rye, pastures with flocks and herds, farm-houses, 
and school-houses. These lie in a lofty basin rimmed in on 
all sides by the mountains, except where the gorges open 
between. The mountains rise to two thousand feet above 
the country around, and one thousand above the centre of 
the basin of which they form the rim, hemming in this 
mountain-hollow from the world, and lifting it up towards 
the heavens. Mount Everett is the highest point of the 
eastern rim, or towards the Massachusetts side. Cedar 
Mountain and his compeer—I forget his name —rise on 
the western rim, or on the New York side. 

You turn towards the left to scale Mount Everett. It is 
easily done, for you have half scaled it now. You drive to 
the foot of it on the Mount Washington side, and walk the 
other thousand feet; you soon reach the summit; you 
pause to thank God, and pity those who have died without 
the sight! 
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All Berkshire is unrolled under your eye. Its broad 
sweep of hill and valley from Vermont to Connecticut line 
is all there, with its cultured farms in their voluptuous 
green, its jagged hills running down into sheltered vales, 
where nestle the villages around the church-spires that call 
the weary farmers to worship God. There were the homes 
of the Sedgwicks, and the Deweys, and of Bryant, into 
whose prose and verse this commingling grandeur and 
grace have transfused themselves in ever fresh and breezy 
inspirations. Off to your left looms up “ Monument Moun- 
tain,” which you have wanted to see ever since the musical 
periods of Bryant’s description have haunted your memory. 
Right under you, almost within calling distance, is the sum- 
mer home of Orville Dewey, whose first volume of sermons 
opened the way to you out of Calvinistic thorn-roads into 
realms of free thought, glorious as this expanse of his own 
native hills. Southward lies Litchfield County in Connecti- 
cut, and westward stretches Columbia County in York State, 
its green undulating farms and orchards melting away 
towards the Catskill range, which lifts up its deep blue pile 
into the heavens, and shuts you off in that direction. An 
amphitheatre closed in by the Catskill on one side and 
Mount Tom and Holyoke on the other, a hundred and fifty 
miles across, including nearly all Berkshire, — the Switzer- 
land of Massachusetts! The White Hills have more of 
rugged and barren awfulness, but no such endless wealth 
of beauty and loveliness. The buxom breezes are always 
passing over and fanning the top of Mount Everett with a 
most delicious coolness, though not with the exhilarating 
properties of the cold draughts of the White Hills, which 
make you half conscious of wings. 

Coming down from Mount Everett you cross over through 
the basin to the rim on the New York side. Going about 
three miles you enter a ravine, and follow the course of a 
stream till you come to Bashabish Falls." You come to 





* This is an Indian name, and means dashing water. 
1 * 
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where the western rim by some convulsion seems to have 
split in two, and a rocky chasm yawns, two hundred feet 
deep, down which the stream dashes and foams in endless 
torture, while the spray, “the sweat of its great agony,” 
ever rises out of it like a prayer for mercy out of the bot- 
tomless pit. You take a footpath along the edge of the 
chasm. You look over into it sometimes, and then hold 
your brain. If there are any ladies with you, you observe 
how they will trip along the edge of a precipice and look 
over into the jaws and away down two hundred feet into 
the throat of destruction, leaning over it as they would over 
a flower-bed. You expect every instant to see them drop 
over the edge; you crawl up and clutch a handful of crino- 
line, and retreat with it, anxious to lengthen out their proba- 
tion a little longer. You let yourself down one steep after 
another; you lose your hat, which runs faster than you can 
and leaps into the chasm; you finally stand at the foot of 
the Falls, and look up through the terrible fissure with a new 
sense of the Omnipotence that rent the rocks to let the 
stream come through. There is a house kept open at the 
foot of the Falls, for the refreshment of travellers. I am 
sorry to have forgotten the name of the obliging landlord, 
who does everything at very moderate compensation for the 
comfort of his guests.* 

You will be very foolish if you do not stay and look at 
Bashabish by moonlight, even if you have to wait till mid- 
night before the fairy spectacle can take place. The water 
does not take that leap of two hundred feei all at once.f It 
is broken mainly into two falls, one above the other, the 
walls of granite and gneiss towering up on each side of the 
chasm nearly perpendicular, crowned with thick foliage, 





* To all the seekers after health and pleasure, be it known that there is also a 
house at the foot of Mount Everett, on the Mount Washington side, where people 
are boarded at fifty cents a day, and furnished with all that flesh ought to desire. 

+ Some of the geographies make the Falls fifty feet, which is absurdly inaccu- 
rate, as any practised eye will see at once., The whole descent cannot be less than 
I have stated. 
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whose deep green contrasts fantastically with the wild and 
awful grandeur underneath, like beautiful wreaths around 
the jaws of Orcus. You take your stand after nightfall at 
the foot of the chasm, and look up into its darkness dimly 
pierced by the stars. If you wait long enough, you will see 
a great light struggling through the trees at the top, and 
trying to set them on fire. It does not seem to be in the 
sky, but right at the beginning of the great fissure, where 
the trees lean over it and hide it. You lift the glass, and 
the trees at the top turn into one great blaze, and presently 
the moon swims through the trees, seeming to touch them 
and clothe them with innocuous flame, and pour a great 
flood of silver down the abyss, tinging the waterfalls and 
rocks, and filling the vast fissure with a white glory. The 
fairy scene soon passes away, for the moon swims across 
the fissure and is hid again behind the great mountain rim, 
seeming only to have come and looked down through the 
rent, to light up the abyss for your special edification and 
wonder. 

Be sure not to leave Bashabish Falls till you have seen 
the sun set from the top of Prospect Mountain. That is 
the name of the height at the head of the Falls, and it com- 
mands a view of the whole gorge, to where it widens and 
finally opens out into Columbia County, on whose slopes 
of green you feast your eye away to the Catskill Ridge. 
You watch the intermingling colors as the sun wheels down 
behind the Catskill. First the black shadows in the gorge 
right under you, then the soft green of the Columbian land- 
scapes taking on a tinge of purple, then the light and airy 
cerulean lying beyond, then the deep dark blue of Cat- 
skill himself, heaved up and lapping on to the sky, as if 
claiming to be a part of it, then the clouds that make ridges 
above him in gold and purple; and over all a dream-like 
haze, idealizing the whole picture with a floating veil of 
orange and crimson and violet-blue, till it swims before you 
as one vast sheet hung down from the throne to heighten or 
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fill up your ideals of the Paradise of God. You seem to 
have parted with earth already and earthly things, and you 
would not be surprised if, like the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
you saw the forms of the immortals, melting through the 
paradisiacal colors, or heard the harpers harping with their 
harps. You stay there till the colors fade out and the 
drenching dews have brought you to your senses, and you 
come down from Prospect Mountain chanting Wordsworth 
for a hymn of gratitude and praise : — 


“Had this effulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, I might have sent 
Among the speechless clouds a look 
Of blank astonishment ; 
But ’t is endued with power to stay 
And sanctify one closing day, 
That frail mortality may see — 
What is? Ah, no, but what can be ! 
Time was when field and watery cove 
With modulated echoes rang, 
While choirs of fervent angels sang 
Their vespers in the grove ; 
Or, crowning, star-like, each some sovereign height, 
Warbled for heaven above, and earth below, 
Strains suitable for both. Such holy rite, 
Methinks, if audibly repeated now 
From hill or valley, could not move 
Sublimer transport, purer love, 
Than doth this silent spectacle, — the gleam, 
The shadow, and the peace supreme !” 


And this is what lay beyond “ Rattlesnake Mountain,” 
the mysterious giant that so haunted my boyhood with its 
gloomy grandeur. * Very similar to what lies beyond the 
gloomy shadows of death, so different from our imaginings. 
For thus haunted are we with strange fancies about it, and 
so paradisiacal will be the scenery when we have passed 
through the death-gorge and gained footing on Prospect 
Hill. Yea, so different now, when our vague imaginings 
turn into faith; for what is faith but a Prospect Hill to 
which the gates of Paradise are flung open wide? 
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And all this beauty wild and soft, and this sublimity both 
gorgeous and grand, I might have died without seeing, had 
I not made friends with the Mountain Power who sent 
- over to us that reproving look through the clear air of that 
summer morning,— coming over to us with his paternal 
benediction, and his invitation, “ Come up from your flats 
and your murky hollows, O ye children that drudge and 
grovel! and drink the nectar of the gods above you.” I 
have been, and crave pardon of thee for my late repentance, 
and my early neglect and ingratitude, O thou patriarch of 
the Berkshire hills. 8. 





TRUTH AND LOVE. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF A STRANGER. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


SrxtH RECOLLECTION. 


Tue next morning some one knocked very early at my 
door, and my old Doctor, the Hofrath, came in. He was 
the friend, the soul and body restorer of our whole village. 
He had seen two generations grow up; the children whom 
he had brought into the world had become fathers and 
mothers, and he looked upon them all as his children. He 
himself was unmarried, but he was fair and strong to look 
upon even now in his advanced age. I never remembered 
him looking differently from what he did as he stood before 
me at that moment; his clear blue eyes shining out from 
under his bushy eyebrows, his full white hair still looking 
strong as in youth, waving and abundant. His shoes, too, 
with the silver buckles, his white stockings, his brown coat, 
which always looked new, and which always seemed to be 
the same old one, I cannot forget it; and his cane was the 
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very same which, when I was a child, I had so often seen 
standing by my bed, when he was feeling my pulse, and 
prescribing for my ailments. I had often been ill, but my 
belief in this man had always made me well again. I 
never had the least doubt that he could make me well, 
and when my mother said she must send for the doctor, 
so that I might be well again, it was to me just as if she 
said she must send for the tailor to mend my torn trousers. 
I had only to take the medicine, and I felt that I must be 
well again. 

“How are you, my boy?” said he, as he came into the 
room. “ You don’t look right well,— must n’t study too 
much. But I have n’t much time to chat to-day, and have 
only come to tell you, you must n’t go to see the Countess 
Maria again. I have been with her all night, and it is 
your fault. So, do you hear, if her life is dear to you, go 
not again to see her. As soon as possible she must go 
away and be carried to the country. It would be best for 
you to travel a little. So good morning, and be a good 
youth.” 

Saying these words, he gave me his hand, looked affec- 
tionately into my eyes, as if he would exact a promise 
from me, and then went away to look after his sick chil- 
dren. 

I was so much surprised to find that another had pene- 
trated in such a manner into the depths of my soul, — in- 
deed, that he even knew what I did not know myself, — that 
I did not recover myself till he had been gone some time. 
And then my mind was like water that had been long over 
the fire without moving, but which all at once begins to bub- 
ble and boil, and rises and rushes till it overflows. 

Not to see her again? But I only live when I am near 
her. I will be quiet, I will not say a word to her, I will 
only stand at the window while she sleeps and dreams. 
But not to see her again? Not even to take leave of her? 
She does not know now, she cannot know, that I love her. 
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And, after all, Ido not love her, —I desire nothing, I hope 
nothing, — my heart never beats more quietly than when I 
am near her. But I must feel her presence, — I must breathe 
her spirit, — I must go to her! And she expects me. And 
has Fate led us two together without object? Should 
not I be her comfort, should not she be my peace? Life 
is not a mere game. It does not draw two souls together, 
like two sand-grains in the desert, which the sirocco whirls 
together and then separates. The souls which a friendly 
destiny leads to us we should hold fast, for they are des- 
tined for us, and no power can tear them from us, if we 
have courage to live, to struggle, and to die for them. 
She must despise me if I forsake her love at the first roll- 
ing of the thunder, as I would leave the shadow of a tree 
under which I had dreamed away such blessed hours. 

And then I became all at once quiet, and I listened only 
to the words, “Her love,” and they resounded like an 
echo from all the recesses of my soul, and I was fright- 
ened at myself. “ Her love,’”— and how had I deserved 
it? She scarcely knows me as yet, and if she could love 
me, must I not acknowledge to her that Ido not deserve 
the love of an angel? Every thought, every hope which 
arose in my breast, fell back again, like a bird who tries to 
fly out into the open sky, and who sees not the grating 
which surrounds him. And yet, why is all this blessed- 
ness so near and yet so unattainable? Cannot God do 
wonders? Does he not perform them every morning? 
Has he not often heard my prayers, when I offered them 
in perfect faith, and did not leave him until comfort and 
help came to the faint and weary one? These are indeed 
no earthly goods for which we pray,—it is only that two 
souls which have found and recognized each other should 
venture to perform together, arm in arm and eye to eye, 
this short life-journey, that I might be a support to her in 
sorrow, she a consolation or a sweet care to me, until we 
reach the goal. And if a later spring should be granted 
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to her life, if her sufferings should be taken from her, O 
what blessed images were passing before my eyes! The 
castle of her deceased mother in the Tyrol belonged to 
her, — there on the green mountains, in the fresh mountain 
air, among a vigorous, uncorrupted people, far away from 
the rushing of the world, from its cares and struggles, 
without rivals, without critics, in what blissful peace could 
we meet the evening of our days and “ pass away silently 
like the evening twilight”! Then I saw the dark lake 
with its living light upon the waves, and within the clear 
shadow of the distant glacier, and I heard the bells of the 
herds, and the songs of the shepherds, and I saw the cow- 
herds going over the mountains with their staffs, and I 
saw the old and the young, how they collected together in 
the evenings in the village, and everywhere I saw her as 
an angel of peace hovering over them all, and I was her 
guide and her friend. Old fool! I exclaimed, Old fool! 
Is thy heart still always so wild and so soft? Man thy- 
self, — think who thou art, and how distant from her. She 
is friendly, she likes to see herself reflected in another soul ; 
but her childlike confidence and openness show plainly 
that no deeper feeling for thee lives in her breast. Hast 
thou not seen, in many a clear summer night, when thou 
hast wandered alone through the beech groves, how the 
moon shed her silver light over all the leaves and branches, 
and how she enlightened even the dark, disturbed waters 
of the pond, and was reflected gloriously even in the small- 
est drops? So does she look on thy dark life, and so mayst 
thou bear her soft light reflected from thy heart; yet hope 
not for a warmer glance! 

Then all at once her image came before my eyes as liv- 
ing; she stood before me, not as a remembrance but as an 
apparition, and I was for the first time conscious how beau- 
tiful she was. It was not the beauty of form or color which 
dazzles us at the first glance at a lovely girl, and which 
then passes away as soon as a spring blossom. It was 
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rather the harmony of her whole being, the truth of every 
movement, the inspired expression, the perfect penetration 
of the body by the spirit, which had so genial an influence 
on those who looked upon her. The beauty which nature 
so lavishly scatters does not content us, if the being who is 
endowed with it does not appropriate it to itself, and, as it 
were, deserve and conquer it. It rather disturbs us, as 
when we see on the stage an actress strutting about in 
royal apparel, and remark at each stride how little the dress 
suits her, — how little it belongs to her. The true beauty ° 
is grace, and grace is the intellectualizing of everything 
heavy, corporeal, and earthly ; it is the presence of the spirit, 
which makes even the ugly beautiful. The more I regarded 
the apparition which stood before me, the more I perceived 
everywhere the noble beauty of her form, and the spiritual 
depth of her whole being. O what blessedness had been 
so near to me! —and was it all only to show me the sum- 
mit of earthly bliss, and then to plunge me back at once 
into the flat sandy desert of life? O that I had never 
dreamed what treasures the earth conceals! But to love 
once, and then to be forever alone! to believe once, and 
then forever to despair! to see the light once, and then be 
forever blind! — that is a torture, compared with which all 
human torture-chambers vanish away. 

Thus did the wild chase of my thoughts rush hither and 
thither, until at last all was still, and the tempestuous im- 
pressions began by degrees to arrange and fix themselves. 
This tranquillity and exhaustion may be called meditation ; 
but it is like seeing again. One leaves time for the mixture 
of thoughts, until they all crystallize of themselves, accord- 
ing to eternal laws; we look on the process as an observing 
chemist, and when the elements have taken a form, we often 
wonder at ourselves that they and that we are so wholly 
different from what we expected. 

The first word which I spoke when I awaked from my 
trance was, “I must go away,” and at the same moment I 

VOL. XXIII. 32 
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sat down and wrote to the Hofrath that I would go away 
for fourteen days, and leave everything to him. An excuse 
for my parents was soon found, and by evening I was on 
my way to the Tyrol. 


SEVENTH RECOLLECTION. 


Wandering arm in arm with a friend through the valleys 
and over the mountains of the Tyrol, one may drink in the 
fresh breath and the fresh joy of life. But to go over the 
same path solitary and alone with one’s thoughts, — that is 
lost time, lost trouble! How am I helped by the green 
mountains and the dark ravines and the blue lake and the 
majestic water-fall? Instead of my looking on them, they 
seem to look at me, and to wonder at the lonely man; and 
my heart is oppressed by the thought that I have found no 
one in the world who would rather be with me than with 
any other. With such thoughts I awoke every morning, 
and, like a song that one cannot get out of his head, they 
followed me all day. And when I went into the inn at 
night, and sat down wearied out, and the people in the room 
looked at me, and every one wondered over the solitary 
wanderer, then I was forced out again into the darkness, 
where no one could see that I was alone; and not till quite 
late did I return, and go silently to my chamber, and throw 
myself on my hot bed,—and then till I fell asleep, Schu- 
bert’s song was resounding through my soul: “ There where 
thou art not, there is bliss.” At last the sight of the people 
whom I met everywhere, who were rejoicing, exulting, and 
laughing together over the glorious Nature around them, 
became so intolerable, that I slept in the daytime and pur- 
sued my journey from place to place during the clear moon- 
shine. There was at least one emotion which drove out 
and distracted my thoughts, and that was fear. For let one 
try it, to go the whole night through alone among the hills, 
uncertain of the way; where the eye, unnaturally excited, 
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sees distant forms which it cannot master; where the ear, 
with marked intensity, perceives tones without knowing 
whence they come; where the foot stumbles all at once, 
whether entangled in some vine straggling out of the rocks, 
or at a slippery path moistened by the spray from a water-fall, 
—and at the same time desolate solitudes in the heart, — 
no remembrance by which we can warm ourselves, no hope 
by which we can clamber up,—let any one try it, and he 
will feel the cold shudder of night both inwardly and out- 
wardly. The first terror of the human heart springs from 
the thought of being forsaken by God; but life drives it 
away, and men, who are created in the image of God, com- 
fort us in our solitude. But when their love and consola- 
tion desert us again, then we feel what it is to be forsaken 
both by God and man; and Nature with its dumb face 
rather terrifies than consoles us. Yes, even when we plant 
our feet firmly on the firm rocks, they seem to tremble like 
the sand of the sea, from which they have gradually been 
formed ;— and when the eye longs for light, and the moon 
rises behind the pine-trees, and their peaked tops are sharply 
outlined on the rocky wall opposite, it appears to us like 
the dumb index of a clock, which has been once wound up, 
and which will one day cease to strike. Even among the 
stars, and in the distant vault of the sky, nowhere is there 
a resting-place for the mind which trembles and feels itself 
alone and deserted! Only one thought sometimes brings 
us comfort,—that is the peace, the order, the infinity, and 
the perfection of Nature. There where the waterfall has 
covered the gray stones on both sides with dark-green moss, 
the eye suddenly perceives in the cool shadow a blue forget- 
me-not. It is one of a million sisters which blossom at this 
moment by all the brooks, on all the meadows of the earth, 
and which have blossomed since the first morning of crea- 
tion scattered over the earth the whole riches of the uncre- 
ated. Every vein in its leaves, every stamen in its cup, 
every fibre in its roots, is counted, and no power on the 
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earth can increase or diminish them. When we sharpen 
our purblind eyes and throw with supernatural power a 
deeper glance into the mysteries of Nature, when the micro- 
scope opens to us the secret workshop of the seed, the bud, 
and the flower, then we perceive anew in the finest webs 
and cells the infinitely repeated form, and in the finest fila- 
ments the eternal uniformity of the plan of Nature. Could 
we penetrate still deeper, everywhere would the eye meet 
the same world of forms, and as in a mirror the eye would 
lose itself in the infinite. Such an infinity lies buried in 
this little flower! And if we look upwards to the sky, we 
see again the eternal order, how moons revolve around plan- 
ets, planets around suns, and suns around other suns, and 
to the sharpened eye, even the distant nebule become an- 
other beautiful world. Reflect, then, how those majestic 
stars circulate in order that the seasons may change, that 
the seed of this forget-me-not may germinate again and 
again, its cells open, its leaves push forth, and its flowers 
adorn the carpet of the meadows; and look at the butterfly 
which cradles itself in the blue flower-cup, and whose awak- 
ing to life, whose enjoyment of existence, whose living 
breath, is a thousand times more wonderful than the texture 
of the flowers, or the dead mechanism of the heavenly bod- 
ies, — feel that thou also belongest to this eternal order, 
and thou mayst comfort thyself with the infinity of crea- 
tures which revolve with thee, which live and fade away with 
thee. But all this, with its smallest and its greatest, with 
its wisdom and its power, with the miracle of its existence, 
and the existence of its wonders, is the work of a Being 
before whom thy spirit does not shrink back in dread, before 
whom thou prostratest thyself in the feeling of thy weak- 
ness and nothingness, and to whom thou risest again in the 
feeling of his love and mercy,— thou art inwardly con- 
scious that something lives in thee more infinite and eternal 
than the cells of the flowers, the spheres of the planets, and 
the breath of the moth, — thou perceivest in thyself as in a 
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shadow the splendor of the Eternal which gives thee light, — 
thou feelest in thee and over and under thee the Omnipres- 
ence of the Reality, in whom thy appearance will become 
being, thy anguish tranquillity, thy solitude universality ; 
then thou knowest to whom thou callest in the dark night 
of life: “ Creator and Father, may thy will be done, as in 
heaven also on earth, as on earth so also in me.” Then all 
becomes clear in and around thee, the morning twilight 
with its cold mists disappears, and new warmth streams 
through trembling nature. Thou hast found a hand which 
thou never wilt quit again, which will hold thee when 
mountains shake, and moons are extinguished, — wherever 
thou art, thou art near him, and he is near thee, — he is the 
Ever-near, and his is the world with its flowers and thorns, 
his man, with his joys and sorrows. “ The smallest thing 
does not oppose thee unless it be His will.” 

With such thoughts, I went on my way. Sometimes 
I was sad, sometimes cheerful; but when we have found 
tranquillity and peace in the deepest recesses of our spirits, 
it is yet difficult to remain in this sacred solitude. Indeed, 
many forget it again after they have once found it, and often 
scarcely know which way leads back to it. 

Weeks had passed away, and not a syllable from her 
had reached me. “Perhaps she is dead, and lies in silent 
peace,” — this was a line from another song, which hovered 
on my tongue, and continually returned, however fre- 
quently I put it away from me. It was indeed possible, 
for the Hofrath had told me she had some disease at the 
heart, and every morning when he went to her, he pre- 
pared himself to find her no longer alive. And if she had 
left the world without my having taken leave of her, with- 
out my saying to her at the last moment how much I 
loved her, would I ever forgive myself? Must I not pur- 
sue her until I should find her again in another life, until 
I had heard from her that she loved, that she forgave me? 
How do men trifle with life, how do they put off from 
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day to day the best which they might do, the most beau- 
tiful which they might enjoy, without reflecting that each 
day may be the last, and that lost time is lost eternity. 
Then I recalled to myself the words of the Hofrath when 
I saw him the last time, and I felt that I had only resolved 
on the sudden departure in order to show him my power, 
—that it was more unpleasant to me to show him my 
weakness and to remain. Now it became clear to me 
that there was but one duty for me to perform, —to return 
to her without delay, and to bear everything which Heaven 
should send us. But just as I made out the plan for my 
return, there suddenly recurred to my memory the words 
of the Councillor: “ As soon as possible she must be cat- 
ried to the country.” She had told me herself, that she 
should pass most of the summer at her castle. Perhaps 
she was there, quite near me; I could be with her in a 
day. Thought, done; with the dawn of day I arose, and 
in the evening I stood at the door of the castle. 

The evening was still and clear. The mountain peaks 
shone in the full golden lustre of the sunset, and the lower 
cliffs were glowing with a rich purple. From the lake a 
gray mist was rising, which became light the moment it 
reached the higher regions, and then moved like an ocean 
of clouds over the sky. And this whole play of colors 
was mirrored again in the gently moving surface of the 
dark lake, on whose shores the mountains seemed to be 
sinking and rising, so that only the tops of the trees, and 
the pinnacles of the church-towers, and the smoke rising 
from the houses, indicated the line which separated the 
real world from its reflection. But my glance was directed 
only to one point, and that was the old castle, where a pre- 
sentiment assured me that I should find her again. No 
light was to be seen in the windows, no step disturbed 
the stillness of evening. Had my presentiment deceived 
me? I went slowly through the outer gate, and up the 
steps, till I stood in the fore-court of the castle. Here I 
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saw a sentinel pacing to and fro, and hastened to the 
soldier in order to inquire who was in the castle. “ The 
Countess is here with her attendants,’ was the short 
answer, and in an instant I was standing at the door 
of entrance, and had drawn the bell-rope. Then first it 
came into my head what I had done! No one knew me, 
—I dared not say who I was. I had been wandering for 
weeks among the mountains, and I looked like a mendi- 
cant stroller. What should I say? for whom should I ask? 
But here was no time for consideration ; the door opened, 
and a porter in princely livery stood before me, and looked 
at me with astonishment. 

I asked if the English lady, who I knew never left the 
Countess, was in the castle; and when the porter said that 
she was within, I asked for paper and ink, and wrote to her 
that I had come here to inquire for the Countess’s health. 

The porter called a servant, who took in the note. I 
heard every step in the long hall, and with every moment 
of detention my situation became more and more intoler- 
able. On the walls were hanging old family portraits of 
the princely family, knights in complete armor, ladies in 
ancient costume, and in the midst of them a lady in the 
white dress of a nun, with a red cross on her breast. I 
had so often seen these pictures before, and never thought 
how in their breasts also a human heart had once beaten. 
But now it seemed to me as if I could read all at once 
whole volumes in their features, and as if they all said to 
me: “ We too have once lived; we too have suffered.” 
Under this steel armor mysteries lay hidden once, as now 
in my own breast. This white dress and that red cross 
are living witnesses, that here also a contest was fought 
out, like that which now rages in my heart. And now 
it seemed to me as if they all looked compassionately 
upon me; and then there lay again a high pride in their 
features, as if they would say, “Thou dost not belong to 
us.” It became constantly more and more strange to me, 
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when suddenly light footsteps waked me from my dreams. 
The Englishwoman came down the stairs, and asked me 
to come into a room. I looked at her inquiringly, to see 
if she understood what was passing within me. But there 
was perfect repose on her features, and, without permitting 
herself the slightest expression of sympathy or of surprise, 
she said to me in measured tones, that the Countess was 
better to-day, and invited me to come in in half an hour. 
A good swimmer, who has ventured out far into the sea, 
and does not think of returning till his arms are already 
beginning to grow weary; who then divides the waves 
hastily, and scarcely ventures to direct his eye to the dis- 
tant shore; who feels his strength failing with every stroke, 
and scarcely sustains himself until, at last, without inten- 
tion, and spasmodically, he scarcely retains any conscious- 
ness of his situation,—then suddenly plants his foot on 
the firm ground, while his arm surrounds the first stone 
of the shore,—so was it with me, when I heard these 
words. A new reality had come to me, and all I had 
suffered was a dream. There are but few such moments 
in the life of man, and thousands have never known their 
blessedness. But the mother who receives her child in 
her arms for the first time, the father whose son returns 
to him covered with glory from the war, the poet who 
is the idol of his own people, the youth who returns the 
warm pressure of the hand of her he loves with one still 
warmer, —they know what it means when a dream becomes 
reality. The half-hour had passed, and a servant came 
and led me through a long suite of apartments, opened a 
door, and in the dim light of evening I saw a white figure, 
and behind her a high window, which looked out upon the 
lake and the glowing mountains. 

“ How strangely human beings meet each other,” met 
me from her clear voice; and each word was like a cooling 
rain-drop after a hot summer’s day. 

‘“‘ How strangely men meet, and how strangely they lose 
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each other,” said I; and saying this, I seized her hand, and 
felt that we were again near and with each other. 

“ But that is the fault of people when they love each 
other,” she went on, and her voice, which always seemed 
to accompany her words like music, fell involuntarily into 
a softer tone. 

“ Yes, so it is truly,” I replied; “but first, tell me, art 
thou well? and may I talk with thee?” 

“ My dear friend,” said she smiling, “I am always ill, 
and when I say that I feel well, I do it only for the sake of 
my old Doctor; for he is firmly convinced that from my first 
year, I owe my whole life only to him and his skill. Before 
I left the Residenz, I frightened him terribly, for one even- 
ing my heart suddenly ceased to beat, and I felt such a 
distress, that I thought it would never begin to beat again. 
But that is past, and why should we speak of it? One 
thing only has troubled me. I always thought I should 
once close my eyes in perfect rest; but now I feel that my 
sufferings will disturb and embitter even my departure 
from life.” Then she laid her hand on her heart, and said: 
“ But tell me where hast thou been, and why have I heard 
nothing from thee this long time? The old Hofrath gave 
me so many reasons for thy sudden departure, that I was 
forced to tell him at last i did not believe him,— and 
then he gave at last the most incredible of all reasons, 
and guess what?” 

“ Incredible it may appear,” I broke in, so that she could 
not finish what she was saying; “and yet it was perhaps 
only too true. But all that is past,and why should we 
speak of it?” 

“ But no, my friend,” said she, “ why should that be past? 
I told the Councillor, when he gave me his last reason for 
thy sudden departure, that I could understand neither him 
nor thee. Iam a poor, sick, forsaken being, and my earthly 
existence is nothing but a slow dying. Now, if Heaven 
has sent me yet a few beings who understand me, or, as 
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the Councillor expresses it, who love me, why then should 
this disturb my peace or theirs? I had just been reading 
in my favorite poet, old Wordsworth, when the Councillor 
made his confession to me, and then I said: ‘ My dear 
Councillor, we have so many thoughts, and so few words, 
that we are forced to hustle in a good many thoughts 
into each word. Now if any one who did not know us 
should hear that our young friend loves me, or I him, he 
might suppose that we loved as Romeo Juliet, or Juliet 
Romeo, and then you would be quite right if you should 
say that must not be. But is it not true, thou lovest me 
also, my old Councillor, and I love thee, and have already 
loved thee for many years, and yet perhaps have never 
acknowledged it to thee, and I have not been despairing 
or even unhappy about it. Yes, my dear Councillor, I will 
say still more to thee: I believe you have an unhappy love 
for me, and are jealous ‘about our young friend. Do you 
not come every morning and inquire how I am, even when 
you know that Iam quite well? Do you not bring me the 
best flowers from your garden? Have I not been forced 
to send you my picture, and — perhaps I ought not to betray 
you—did you not come last Sunday into my room when 
you thought I was asleep. I was truly asleep, at least I 
was not able to move. But I saw you sitting a long time 
by my bed, your eyes constantly turned upon me,—and I 
felt your eyes like sunbeams playing on my face. And 
at last your eyes were weary, and I felt great tears falling 
from them. Then you veiled your face in your hands, and 
sobbed out, Maria, Maria! Ah, my dear Councillor, our 
young friend has never done that, and yet you have sent 
him away. As I was talking with him in this way, half 
in jest, half in earnest, as I always speak, I felt that I had 
hurt the old‘man. He remained quite silent and looked 
shamefaced, like a child. Then I took a volume of Words- 
worth’s Poems, in which I had just been reading, and said: 
‘There is another old man whom I love, and love with 
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my whole heart, who understands me, and whom I under- 
stand, and yet I have never seen him, and shall never see 
him,— it is just so on the earth. Now I will read you a 
poem of his; there you will see how one can love, and 
how love is a silent blessing, which the loving lays on 
the head of the beloved, and then goes on his way in happy 
pensiveness.’ Then I read to him Wordsworth’s ‘ High- 
land Girl’ And now, my friend, draw the lamp nearer 
and read the poem to me, for it refreshes me whenever 
I hear it, —there is a spirit breathing through it like the 
silent, infinite evening twilight, that spreads its arms there 
above, loving and blessing, over the innocent breast of the 
snow-covered mountains.” 

As her words, uttered so slowly and quietly, penetrated 
my soul, it became also at last again still and solemn in my 
heart; — the storm had passed by, and her image swam 
like the silvery light of the moon on the gently moving 
waves of my love, — that ocean which streams through the 
heart of all men, and which each one calls his own, while 


it is really a universal pulsation of the whole of humanity. 
I would rather have been silent as the Nature which lay 
without before our eyes, and which was growing darker 
and stiller; but she gave me the book, and I read: 


“ Sweet Highland girl,” &c. 


I finished reading, and the poem had been to me like a 
draught of fresh spring-water, such as I had often lately 
drawn out in pearly drops from the cup of a large green 
leaf. 

Then I heard her soft voice, like the first tone of the or- 
gan that rouses us from our musing prayer, and she said: 
“ So I wish that thou shouldst love me, and so also the old 
Councillor loves me, and so in one way or another we 
should all love each other and believe in each other. But 
the world, though I hardly know it, seems not to understand 
this love and this faith ; and men have made, on this earth, 
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where we might live so happily together, a truly miserable 
existence. 

“That must have been different in earlier times, or else 
how should Homer have created the lovely, healthy, tender 
figure of Nausicaa! Nausicaa loves Odysseus at the first 
glance. She says so at once to her friends: ‘ Would that 
such a man were my husband, and that it would please 
him to stay here.’ Yet she is ashamed to appear with him 
at once in the town, and she says to his face, that, if she 
should bring home with her such a beautiful stately stran- 
ger, the people would say she had got a husband for herself. 
But when she hears that he wants to go to his home, to his 
wife and his child, no complaint escapes from her; she dis- 
appears again from our sight, and we feel that she will long 
bear in her breast the image of the beautiful stately stran- 
ger, in silent joyful admiration. Why do not our poets 
recognize this love, — this joyful acknowledgment and this 
tranquil separation? A modern poet would have made out 
of Nausicaa a female Werther,— and that is because love 
is for us nothing more than a prelude to the comedy or 
tragedy of marriage. Does no other love exist now? Is 
the source of this pure happiness dried up? Do not men 
still know the refreshing fountain, but only the intoxicating 
draught of love ?” 

At these words, I remembered the English poet, who 
complains thus : — 


“ From heaven if this belief be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament, 
What man has made of man !” 


“ How happy are the poets, nevertheless,” said she. 
“ Their words call into existence the deepest feelings of a 
thousand speechless souls; and how often have their songs 
become already the acknowledgment of the sweetest mys- 
teries!' Their heart beats in the breast of the poor and of 
the rich, — the happy sing, the sorrowful weep with them. 
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But I can find no poet so perfectly my own as Wordsworth. 
I know many of my friends do not prefer him; they say he 
is no poet. But that is exactly what I like in him, that he 
avoids all customary poetical phrases, all exaggeration, and 
everything which we understand by the wings of Pegasus. 
But it is true ; and what a world of meaning is implied in 
this little word! He opens our eyes for the beautiful, 
which, like the hawk-weed in the meadow, lies at our feet; 
he calls everything by its true name,—he does not desire 
to surprise, deceive, or dazzle any one, — he desires no ad- 
miration for itself, — he only wishes to show men how beau- 
tiful everything is which the human hand has not injured or 
destroyed. 

“Ts not the dew-drop on a blade of grass more beautiful 
than a pearl set in gold? Is not a living spring, which 
meets us on our way, coming from we know not whither, 
more wonderful than all the artificial water-works of Ver- 
sailles? Is not Wordsworth’s Highland Girl more lovely, 
is it not a truer expression of real beauty, than Goethe’s 
Helena or Byron’s Haidee? And then the simplicity of 
his language and the purity of his thoughts! What a pity 
that we have never had such a poet! Schiller might have 
been our Wordsworth, had he had more confidence in him- 
self than in the old Grecians and Romans. Our Riickert 
comes nearest to him, had he not also sought consolation 
and a home away from his poor native land among Eastern 
roses. Few poets have courage to be wholly that which 
they are. Wordsworth had it; and as we willingly listen to 
great men, even when they are not great, but give out their 
thoughts quietly, as other mortals are wont to do, and wait 
patiently for the moments wher a dearer glance shall open 
to them new views into the infinite ; so I like Wordsworth, 
even in those poems which contain nothing but what any 
one else might have said. Great poets allow themselves 
rest; we often read a hundred verses in Homer without a 
single beauty, and so also in Dante; whilst Pindar, whom 
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you all admire so much, drives me to despair with his ec- 
stasies. What would I not give to be able to spend a sum- 
mer at the lakes, to visit with Wordsworth all the places to 
which he has given names, to greet all the trees which he 
saved from the axe, and just once to see with him the dis- 
tant sunset, which he describes as only Turner could have 
painted.” 

It was so peculiar, the way in which her voice never fell, 
as with mos* people, at the end of her discourse, but on the 
contrary rose, and always ended as in an inquiring seventh 
accord. She always spoke up, never down, to her hearers. 
The melody of her sentences was like that of a child asking, 
“Ts n’t it so, father?” There was something imploring in 
her tone, and it was almost impossible to contradict her. 

“ Wordsworth,” said I, “is to me also a favorite poet, 
and a yet dearer man; and as one often has a more beau- 
tiful prospect and animated view from a little hill, which 
one bas ascended without difficulty, than when he has 
climbed up Mont Blane with pain and fatigue, so it is 
with me in reading Wordsworth. At first he often seems 
to me commonplace, and I have often laid down his poems 
without being able to understand why the best minds of 
England at the present time can cherish such an admira- 
tion for him. I have, however, convinced myself that no 
poet in any language, whom his nation or the intellectual 
aristocracy of his people acknowledge as a poet, can remain 
unenjoyable. Admiration is an art which we must learn. 
Many Germans say, Racine does not please us; the Eng- 
lishman says, I do not understand Goethe ; the Frenchman 
says, Shakespeare is a clown. And what means this? 
Nothing more than when a child says, I like a waltz better 
than a symphony of Beethoven. The secret is to find out 
and to understand what each nation admires in its great 
men; and he who seeks the beautiful will find it at last, and 
will see that the Persians themselves are not wholly mis- 
taken in their Hafiz, nor the Indians in their Kalidasa. 
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We do not understand a great man at once; strength, cour- 
age, and perseverance are requisite for the purpose, and it 
is strange how that which pleases us at the first glance but 
seldom enchains us for a long time.” 

“ And yet,” she said, “there is something which is com- 
mon to all great poets, all true artists, whether Persians or 
Indians, Heathen or Christian, Romans or Germans. I 
know not how to call it, but it is the Infinite which seems 
to be behind them, a far-reaching glance into the Eternal, 
a spiritualizing of the small and the transient. Goethe, 
the great heathen, knows ‘the sweet peace which is from 
heaven.’ And when he sings, 

‘ Over all the mountains 

Is peace; 

From all the fountains 

Hearest thou 

Searcely a breath; 

The little birds are still in the forest : 
Wait a little, soon, ah soon, 
Thou too shalt rest!’ — 


does there not unfold over the tops of the tall pine-trees 
an endless expanse, a peace such as the earth can never 
give? This background is never wanting to Wordsworth, 
and, the scoffers may say what they will, it is only the un- 
earthly, be it ever so much concealed, which moves and 
excites the human heart. Who has understood earthly 
beauty better than Michel Angelo? but he understood it 
because it was to him a reflection of supernatural beauty. 
Thou knowest his Sonnet : — 

‘ By beauty’s power my thoughts to heaven take flight, 

(Naught else on earth can so delight my mind,) 

Living I rise amongst the saints in light, 

A grace which mortal man can rarely find. 


‘With the Creator so his work accords, 
That by divinest thought it leads above, 
And so inspired are all my thoughts and words 


While beaming, glowing thus for her I love. 
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‘So that whene’er I cannot turn my sight 
From those fine eyes which ever on me shine, 
In them I find the ever-guiding light 
That shows the path leading to things divine. 


‘ And if in their bright beams my spirit burns, 
A heavenly joy with this pure flame returns.’” 


She was exhausted and stopped speaking,— and how 
could I disturb this silence? When, after a friendly ex- 
change of thoughts, human hearts feel themselves content, 
and are silent, we may well say that an angel is hovering 
in the room; and it seemed to me as if I heard the light 
rustling of the wings of the angel of peace and love over 
our heads. While my eyes were fixed upon her, the lovely 
covering of her spirit seemed transfigured in the twilight 
of the summer evening, and only her hand, which I held 
in mine, gave me the consciousness of her actual presence. 
Then all at once there came a clear brightness over her 
face, —she felt it, opened her eyes, and looked at me, as 
if startled. The wonderful brightness of her eyes, which 
the half-closed eyelids covered as with a veil, flasiied out 
like lightning. I looked around me, and saw at last that the 
moon had just risen in full splendor between two hills op- 
posite to the castle, and was beaming with its friendly 
smile over the lake and the village. Never had I seen 
Nature, never her lovely face so beautiful, never had such 
blessed peace diffused itself through my spirit. “ Maria,” 
said J, “in this illuminated moment let me, just as I am, 
declare to you all my love; let us, now that we feel so 
powerfully the nearness of the spiritual world, unite our 
spirits by a bond which can never be severed. Whatever 
love may be, Maria, I love thee, and I feel it, Maria, thou 
art mine, for I am thine.” 

I kneeled before her, and dared not look in her eyes. 
My lips touched her hand, and I kissed it. Then she 
withdrew her hand, at first hesitatingly, but afterwards de- 
cidedly and quickly; and when I looked up, there was an 
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expression of pain on her countenance. She was still 
always silent ; but at last she raised herself up with a deep 
sigh, and said: “Enough for to-day. Thou hast given 
me pain; but that is my fault. Close the window. I feel 
a cold shuddering over me, as if a strange hand moved 
me. Stay by me,—but no,—thou must go away. Fare- 
well! Sleep well,— pray that the peace of God may be 
with us. We meet again, — shall we not? to-morrow even- 
ing, — 1 will expect thee.” 

O, where had at once all the heavenly peace gone? I 
saw how she suffered, and all that I could do was to 
hasten quickly away, to call the English attendant, and 
to go solitarily, in the darkness of night, to the village. 
I walked for a long time up and down by the ‘lake, — 
long were my glances directed to the lighted window 
where I had just been by her side. Finally, the last light 
was extinguished in the castle, the moon rose higher and 
higher, and every peak, every angle, every ornament of 
the old walls, became visible in the fairy-like illumination. 
And here was I wholly alone in the silent night, and it 
was as if my brain refused me its service; for no thought 
came to an end, and I only felt that I was wholly alone 
upon the earth, — that no soul existed in it for me. The 
earth was like a tomb, and the dark sky a shroud, and I 
scarcely knew whether I were alive, or had long since 
died. And then I looked up all at once at the stars, with 
their shining eyes, which were moving so tranquilly on 
their way,—and then it seemed to me as if they were 
only there to comfort and enlighten man; and then I 
thought of two heavenly stars, which had risen so unhoped 
for on me in thé dark sky, and a prayer of thanksgiving 
rose from my heart,—a thanksgiving for the love of my 
angel. 

(To be concluded in next No.) 
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O peace of God, sweet peace of God! 
Where broods on earth this gentle dove? 
Where spread those pure and downy wings 
To shelter him whom God doth love? 


Whence comes this blessing of the soul, 
This silent joy which cannot fade? 
This glory, tranquil, holy, bright, 
Pervading sorrow’s deepest shade? 


The peace of God, the peace of God! 
It shines as clear ’mid cloud and storm 
As in the calmest summer day, 

*Mid chill as in the sunlight warm. 


O peace of God! earth hath no power 
To shed thine unction o’er the heart; 
Its smile can never bring it here, — 
Its frown ne’er bid its light depart. 


Calm peace of God, in holy trust, 

In love and faith, thy presence dwells, — 
In patient suffering and toil, 

Where mercy’s gentle tear-drop swells. 


Sweet peace, I see thy heavenly ray, 
And long to light my taper there ; 
Then should I meet the cares of life, 
Like angels, answering to prayer. 
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THE LIFE TEMPORAL AND THE LIFE ETERNAL. 


A SERMON BY REY. E. C. CUMMINGS. 


JOHN xii. 25: — “ He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world, shall keep it unto life eternal.”? 


THERE is a temporary life. There is a life eternal. 

Look at the trees of the field, the herb of the ground. They 
live; they die. The life of any plant in particular may be 
destroyed, but the species lives. The elm that you plant 
for ornament may fail. But there is no failure of the elm 
as one family of God’s vegetable kingdom. That is as 
enduring as this one of the earth. God keeps up a con- 
stant creation in its behalf. And even should the whole 
species become extinct, the idea survives, hid in the Eternal 
Mind, but ready to spring forth into sensible reality at the 
word of power. 

I presume that the thought contained in the word eternal 
may have grown up in the human mind through some such 
comparison. The age of one individual is short. The age 
of a race is the age of an individual multiplied by the 
number of all the generations,— an age of ages. This is 
vast, immeasurable, — yet conceived as possibly limited. But 
the thought and power which are the ground and source 
of all generations, — the Being who is the fountain of be- 
ings, — the Being whom no exertion can exhaust, whom no 
creation can add to, whom no destruction can diminish, — 
here you are confronted with the absolute; here the thought 
of duration sinks in the thought of life. The everlasting 
procession of worlds and ages is moved by him who is 
self-existent. And if, gazing upon the mighty and com- 
plex order, the soul asks, — Whence? and whither? Crea- 
tion responds, with the voice of the Prophet of old, — I am 
hath sent me unto you. But the voice is in your own 
being. This wisdom which you have is God-given. It is 
not in the heaving ocean, or in the fixed mountains, or 
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in the planetary movements, to give you the idea of eternal 
being. All these belong to time. They are signs and hints. 
Your soul is the power which can take the hints. On this 
bank and shoal of time you are the representative of the 
Eternal One. You image him in such sort as nothing in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath can equal. Instantly 
there is born in your soul the grand, ultimate thought of 
self-existence, and ages of experience can add nothing to 
its immutable certitude. You have eternity in a moment, 
when you have the intuitive belief that God is. We have 
nothing to do with abstract duration. We have every- 
thing to do with the living God. In him is life, —and 
the life is the light of men. The eternal life then is the 
divine life, —the life of God. 

But this eternal life has been manifested in and through 
life which is temporary, and is so manifested. 

First, it was made manifest in Christ, as the perfect 
revelation. 

Secondly, it is made manifest in Christians; imperfectly, 


but more and more as they grow up towards the fulness 


of Christ. 


I. Let us consider the eternal life as it was revealed 
through the human and temporary life of the Lord Jesus. 
Then we shall understand better what the eternal life is. 

The Son of God is the child of Mary, —an infant in the 
manger. He realizes that period of natural instinctive de- 
pendence, with which in ordinary persons we do not asso- 
ciate any moral action, good or bad. There is the growing 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man. 
There is the amiable natural affection, the instinctive spon- 
taneous obedience ; while in this unpolluted nature there 
lies the germ of what is infinitely glorious, the eternal life 
of voluntary duty. By and by we behold this eternal life 
asserting itself. 

Jesus is twelve years old,—and he is full of the con- 
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sciousness of God, his Father. Nothing can hinder him, 
but he must be about his Father’s business. No sensuous 
fondness for familiar scenes, no attachment of habit to 
customary occupations, no coveted embraces of that sweet 
mother crowning the endearments of a peaceful home, 
no sense of personal danger in being left to himself, no 
shrinking from the supercilious rebukes of learned but un- 
spiritual teachers, can hold him back. The eternal life, 
the life of spiritual exertion and duty, has borne him clear 
away from temporary courses of natural boyhood; — and, 
“ Behold,” says Mary reproachfully, “ thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” They wist not that he must be 
about his Father’s business; and so, stooping to their feebler 
sense of right, he returns, and is subject to them. But 
what subjection is that! A subjection to inspire awe. No 
wonder the susceptible mother hid everything in her heart, 
waiting still further revelations in the life of her Son. His 
Father’s business! It was the work not of natural subordi- 
nation, but of spiritual duty. Listening to the doctors 
and asking them questions, or the humble carpentry of 
Joseph, — it matters not which, — it matters not what the 
ministry, so that it be glorified with the light of an eternal 
life. The natural affection was perfect. But after that 
slight break, ruffling the fondness of parental attachment 
only to assert the fervor of imperishable love, you behold 
no longer mere natural and necessary kindliness. That 
type of life, beautiful but temporary, has passed away. You 
cannot find it. It is all absorbed in the excelling glory 
of spiritual devotion. Now there abounds in the humblest 
office the same free, principled, all-surmounting love which 
said to the beloved disciple, Behold thy mother! This 
love is not born of a changing, temporary physical organi- 
zation. It is from God. It belongs to the Only-begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. It was not for the 
Son of Man to love and save up the natural life, since 
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it was meant to be lost, except so far as it might serve 
the purpose of containing and revealing that which is sub- 
stantial and eternal. 

Again, Jesus is about to enter upon his public ministry. 
The lowly offices of the household are to give place to the 
mighty acts of a world-historic drama. The carpenter’s tools 
are laid aside that the Messiah, the Prince, may develop 
and plant the germ of endless dominion. Not untested or 
unschooled does Jesus enter upon this mighty work. 

He is led of the Spirit into the wilderness; and in that 
houseless solitude he fights in spirit, and in spirit wins the 
whole battle of his subsequent career. The question is 
whether that which is temporary or that which is eternal 
shall bear sway. It is whether Jesus will love his life in 
this world and lose it, or, hating his life in this world, keep 
it unto the life eternal,—the same question which received 
its ultimate and triumphant answer in the cross. 

After his miraculous fasting Jesus is an hungered. Na- 
ture solicits sustenance as truly and as importunately as if 
there were no interest but that. Nature perishes without 
support, and so is instant in its demands, while spirit 
dwells in the calmness of reason, and reposes in the confi- 
dence of eternal being. Has not Jesus supernatural power? 
Can he not command the stones to be made bread, or in 
some more secret way serve his frail flesh by the might of 
his spirit. Are not all resources of nourishment his own ? 
And can-he not command them, especially when such com- 
mand will prove his Divine power? Could. no ingenuity of 
argument on the part of Satan avail to stir the spirit from 
the solemn poise of its eternal judgment so much as a 
hair’s breadth towards the rule of appetite? No. The 
tempter finds his point of contact in the perishable flesh, 
and so even against the legitimate demand of the flesh 
Jesus asserts the immutable supremacy of the spirit. The 
tempter is welcome to avail himself of a natural appetite, 
welcome to appeal to a natural and logical respect for a 
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lower truth. But he can find nothing to his purpose in 
Jesus. What if he be incarnate and akin to earth? he is 
moveless as the unchangeable truth. 

But this assault is only upon the outer works of the for- 
tress. No need of any harder fighting, if the adversary 
could gain an advantage here. But there are avenues to 
still higher points of attack. There are suggestions which 
by their very loftiness might seem less removed from the 
rational regards of the Lofty One, — more fitted to win him 
from his self-determined humiliation. Put the preserving care 
of the Father to the test. Let the world see that even your 
body is embosomed in his vigilant and ceaseless love. Can 
they fail to accept you then as the Son of God? 

Or at least accept the kingdoms and the glories of this 
world. Do not insist to the very last degree upon that es- 
tate which obscures your real character. Concede to me, 
though I be Satan, that you may turn my realms of sense 
and intellect, my achievements of war and empire, to some 
account as a make-weight in the scales of your eternal ad- 
ministration. Confess just the least obligation to your 
adversary. How far is Jesus above all the wisdom of this 
world! All temporal advantages, all arts and arms, all the 
crazy dignities and bulky, tottering dominions of the age, 
are no quantity when compared with the heavenly king- 
dom. Nay, they cannot be compared with it. They be- 
long to the disorganized and chaotic material through which 
the new creating power is to travel. Get thee behind me, 
Satan. Perish what is perishable. The tree of life will 
appropriate what it wants, and no more, out of this com- 
post, in which the earthly, sensual, and devilish are in such 
offensive proportion. How mean and hateful is the life in 
this world, brought into conflict with that life which is not 
peculiar to any particular world, — the life eternal. How 
sharply has our Saviour asserted the eternal ttuth in the 
conduct of his physical life! But it is only when he loses 
this life that we behold his final victory,—the utter and 
ultimate supremacy of the life eternal. 
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The hour came when the Son of Man was to be glorified. 
All that the world calls life, and covets as such, even to the 
flesh in which he tabernacled, he had taught to be not only 
of no worth, but really dangerous and hateful, as against 
that spiritual rectitude which is the true immortality. To 
do the Father’s will, to finish the Father’s work here, was 
the meat and drink of the eternal life. 

But this doctrine of dying in order to live might have 
seemed but an impracticable theory to our poor perceptions, 
and quite repugnant to our poorer hearts, had not our Mas- 
ter carried it out to the death. Our Lord knew well that 
Cesar is not content with the things that are Ceesar’s, and 
that the world does not of course render unto God the 
things that are God’s. The world does not brook the serene 
contempt of its vanities. If Jesus would not accept their 
earthly things, the men of this world, on the other hand, 
were as little inclined to receive his heavenly things. The 
rulers of the darkness of this world, foiled in the wilderness, 
pushed on to what they deemed a victory upon Calvary. 
They came out with swords and staves against him who 
had been daily with them, the teacher, the healer, — against 
him who bore no sword, and gave his cheek to the smiters. 
The hierarchy and the empire, the heathen and the people, 
against one'man. They rage and think — vain thing! — to 
shake and crush him. He treads the wine-press alone, and 
of the people there are none to help him. Where are the 
legions of angels? Where the heavenly guards? They 
minister, but they only stand and wait. Jesus lays down 
his life that he may take it again. His body is broken for 
us, that it may become the bread of everlasting life. Duty 
is life. Thy will be done, O Father, is the eternal life of 
the Son. Can any violence touch it? Is it found to be 
forever incarnate? Be it that the tempter is destroyed, can 
he not raise it up? How conquer death? By dreading, 
by shrinking, by fleeing? Nay, that is to be conquered by 
death. Drink the cup. Endure the cross. This is con- 
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quest. This is glory. Thus was the Son of Man glorified, 
and God was glorified in him. Death and the grave are 
made tributary to eternal life. The wrath of man has spent 
its blow, and is utterly restrained, just at the point where it 
ceases to work the praise of God. The wicked could pierce 
and kill the body, even of the Lord. It was their hour and 
the power of darkness. But they had no more that they 
could do. They could not guard the sepulchre. They 
could not impugn the testimony to the resurrection. They 
could not impede that second coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. Henceforth they must 
bow in submission, or tremble in dismay. 

Our Saviour laid down his life that he might take it 
again, — died that he might live,—live without the lim- 
itations incident to our mortal state. Now he reveals 
himself to his disciples, not to the world. He cannot be 
appropriated by the senses. He cannot be confined by 
family connections and personal intimacies. He cannot 
be hemmed in by the compass of his public ministrations. 
His dominion cannot be restricted to the meagre nation- 
ality out of which he sprang. Not of the Jews only is 
he king, but of the Gentiles also. He is impartially re- 
lated to every human creature. His is the universal relig- 
ion. He is exalted in a transcendent, divine, immutable 
manhood, — glorified with the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was. All angels worship 
him. Even our dubious and laggard adoration is strug- 
gling for a voice in the eternal harmonies. We do well 
to exclaim, “O the depths!” as we lose ourselves in the 
thoughts of this mystery of sacrifice,—the Son of man 
loving not —yea, hating — his life in this world, keeping 
it unto the life eternal. 


IJ. Having spoken of Christ, let us, in the second 
place, say a word of the Christian. He, too, is born to 
the eternal life. He receives a kingdom that cannot be 

VOL. XXIII. 34 
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moved, though of himself he be but as a reed shaken by 
the wind. 

It is plain that the text has a special appropriateness to 
the noble army of martyrs, — those who in all ages have 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin. But having rec- 
ognized duly the honorable distinction which belongs to 
them as to the mode of their witnessing, we are still to 
regard the testimony itself as essentially one with that 
which every Christian must bear. We may, we must 
conduct our lives so as to turn our deaths into a testi- 
mony to the Gospel of the grace of God. It will not do 
for a Christian to be much afraid of dying, or wilfully set 
upon living in this world. It is enough for the disciple to 
be as his Master. Nothing short of this is enough. 

We are tempted to love our lives in this world. It is 
no narrow observation which Satan indicates when he 
says, “ Yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life,” 
—albeit there may be exceptions to the remark. So long 
as a man is not brought to this test, he is apt to give his 
life for all that he can get. Existence, though it be that 
of a brute, is a boon. A short life may be merry. Food, 
dress, houses, nature, business, books, society, reputation, — 
these things do minister pleasure. But he who lives for 
them lives to lose all, and at the end to be a fool. By as 
much as life is happy and successful as to perishable 
things, by so much is it dangerous and hateful, if it be 
deaf as an adder to the holy voices of truth and love. Hate 
such a life if you would be a Christian. Have you 
health? Have you strength or beauty? How will you 
thank God for his good gifts, but by offering them to him 
upon the altar of your spiritual devotion? Use, not waste, 
your natural life. Be ready to sacrifice it at any moment, 
and to any extent, that the law of the spirit may demand. 
It is made to pass away, and to give place to the life 
eternal. You lose it, and you lose the fruit of it, in so 
far as you attempt to save it at the expense of your spirit- 
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ual growth. If you believe that Jesus is the Christ, take 
up your cross daily, and follow him. Neither fear nor 
shun pain while you tread in his footsteps. If you do not 
follow him really and practically, your faith is vain; you 
are yet in your sins. 

But who can tell the beauty of that life, which, through 
all its stages, is a real, deep, though often perhaps uncon- 
scious, worship of Jesus? The body a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Sweet natural gifts enclosing the germs of all 
spiritual graces. The free and responsible spirit alive unto 
God, moving the manifold activities of a changeful, busy 
life according to an unchangeable principle of devotion. 
Ties of nature hallowed by good-will to all mankind. 
Special friendships baptized in the eternal charity. Com- 
mon words, common acts, common pursuits, all dipped in 
the hues of heaven. The soul tried, girded, pressing on 
to larger service. The will firm and persistent in the will 
of God, let fortune frown or flatter. The life diffusive, 
always giving its sweet doctrine, dropping as the rain, 
and distilling as the dew, refreshing the dry and thirsty 
places. Earth fading, heaven filling. Life dreamy and 
illusive on the surface, serene and pure and prophetic in 
its hidden depths; Then the glorification through death, 
— precious death, precious in the sight of the Lord, who 
welcomes home a saint, — precious in our sight, who seem 
to overhear the voices of the blessed ones, and wish our- 
selves among them. 





THERE is but one only rule and article in divinity; he that know- 
eth not well the same is no divine; namely, upright faith and confi- 
dence in Christ; out of this all the other do flow and issue forth, and 
without this article the other are nothing. ‘The Devil (said Luther) 
hath opposed this article from the beginning of the world, and would 
long since willingly have rooted it out, and instead thereof have laughed 
in his fist. Sorrowful, broken, tormented, and vexed hearts (said Lu- 
ther) do well relish this article, and they only understand the same. 
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HASE’S “LIFE OF JESUS” AGAIN, 


WITH THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE “INDEPENDENT” 
TO READ THE SAME. 


In the May number of the “ Monthly Journal,” the organ 
of the American Unitarian Association, we find the follow- 
ing paragraphs with reference to criticisms upon Hase’s Life 
of Jesus in this Magazine and in the Independent : — 


“The ‘Independent’ thinks ‘every Biblical scholar should put 
himself in possession of them.’ The ‘ Religious Magazine’ thinks 
‘it ought not to have been translated at all, but should have been 
kept for the use of those only who could read it in German.’ 

“The writer in the ‘Independent’ does by no means approve of the 
work in all its positions, but states very distinctly, that, by concealing 
the existence of a legendary element in the Gospels, Hase admits 
what is a ‘subtle poison diffused over the whole body of Christian 
truth.’ But then, notwithstanding this admission, he advises that the 
book should be read for its solid and valuable criticisms. In other 
words, while the Unitarian shrinks from a book in which truth and 
error are mingled, and advises it to be let alone, the Orthodox organ 
recommends it as indispensable to every Biblical student, notwith- 
standing tts errors. 

“Thus the whirligig of time brings about its revenges. A Unita- 
rian periodical objecting to the inquiry which an Orthodox periodical 
advocates and encourages ! 

“ Here is the good done by the scholars at Andover, by Horace 
Bushnell, by the Beechers, by Moses Stuart, and other such brave 
and earnest men. They have made all investigation possible, and 
laid open the way into all earnest, serious study. Let us thank God 
for their labors, and for the works which do follow them.” 


Since, as we suppose, the above paragraphs were written, 
there has appeared in the “ Independent” an article entitled 
“ A Positive Faith,’ which shows, as we think, that “the 
whirligig of time” has not yet got completely round, though 
in these last raw and gusty days it has been swinging about 
pretty wildly. We must wait a little longer, a good while 
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longer, we hope, for the “revenges.” We have space only 
for a part of the article. 

“When the late Professor Norton of Cambridge denounced the 
reproduction in this country of the views of Strauss, as the latest 
form of infidelity, Mr. Theodore Parker and his admirers complained 
that Unitarianism was itself guilty of the illiberality which it had 
charged upon Orthodoxy. Yet the seeds of scepticism then sown 
have brought forth such a harvest of unbelief, that leaders in the 
Unitarian ranks, who feel any respect for the earlier faith of their 
body, are with one voice demanding a more positive and earnest reit- 
eration of their faith in the Bible as the Word of God.” 


Then follow appeals to the arguments of Dr. Bushnell 
and the charges brought by Dr. Schaff of Mercersburg, 
(whose exceedingly guarded letter “upon the propriety 
and prospect of publishing a translation of Hase’s Leben 
Jesu” is prefixed to the book in question,) against the 
Rationalistic theologians of Germany, after which the ar- 
ticle continues thus: “'T'wo earnest protests against this 
Rationalistic type of Infidelity appear in the last number 


of the Monthly Religious Magazine, a Unitarian periodical 
edited,” &c., &c. These two protests are contained, first in 
a letter from our colleague, and second in the very notice 
of the “ Life of Jesus” which has struck the writer in the 


“ Monthly Journal” as so sadly behind our religious times ; 
and from both the “ Independent” quotes freely, emphasiz- 
ing by means of italics some of the sentences which perhaps 
were the least satisfactory to those who approve of Hase’s 
book. “ We are glad,” writes the Independent, “to see these 
signs of healthy reaction from Rationalistic Infidelity.” 

We wish that we had space for the whole article. It 
would certainly not serve much better than our own little 
notice by way of commendatory preface to the Translation. 

We might well enough leave this matter here. Indeed, 
when the “ Life of Jesus” appeared, we might have written: 
“ We can by no means accept all the negative criticisms 
which are embodied in this able and spirited book; on the 

34* 
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contrary, there is much set down upon these pages against 
“which we must earnestly protest. Yet the student of the 
Gospels and of the Life of our Lord will find here most 
valuable assistance, — very often, to be sure, only in the 
way of antagonism; and those who wish to be familiar 
with the course which New Testament study is taking in 
our days, especially amongst German theologians, will be 
thankful to Mr. Clarke for putting this volume into good 
plain English, — as plain as he could.” So the thing would 
have passed in an altogether euphemistic and quiet style. 
But the truth is, that, if we had been influenced by no other 
and higher considerations, we have too much respect for the 
translator to write in this way of anything with which he 
has had anything to do. That translator is a believing man, 
if there is one in our community, and an honest and earnest 
man too,—a genuine worker in the Lord’s vineyard; and 
when he has done what he regards as an important piece 
of work, he has a claim to get something more than twaddle 
by way of acknowledgment. His book ought to have had 
an article, and not merely a notice. He is a frank man, and 
deserves frankness. He is a true man, and deserves truth. 
Because of our admiration and affection for him, as well as 
for most weighty impersonal considerations, we felt bound 
to write out our mind upon this translation. If we had 
been able to command time and space, we should have 
stated our objections to the book more at length ; extracts 
in illustration of our criticisms we should not have given, 
because, whilst there is a place for all things somewhere, 
there is no place for such things in this Home Magazine; 
they belong rather to journals which are occupied with the- 
ology as a science, and even in these are necessary evils. 
Here we shall take for granted very much which elsewhere 
is questioned or denied; we write for those who have not 
yet had Rationalism, or for those who have had it and have 
got over it, or for those who, having the disease, can be 
cured of it, (as we admit all cannot be, though many can,) 
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not indeed by “sentimental or rhetorical Christianity,” but 
by the simple testimonies and affirmations of Christian ex- 
perience, the experience which is enjoyed by a multitude of 
“unlearned and ignorant men,” whose Christianjty, as it 
was not put into them by exegesis or historical criticism, or 
argumentation of any kind, so it cannot be put out of them 
by any ingenuity of Rationalism. 

We have looked at this Translation again, and whilst we 
are glad to admit that there is more in it which is positive 
than we at first realized, and that as a piece of Rationalism 
it seems to us less objectionable than it did upon the first 
examination, we must nevertheless say that the book is 
utterly unsatisfactory, regarded as an attempt to bring to 
the knowledge of learners the story of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We must call it, in all earnestness and with 
deliberation, exceedingly shallow and limited, and wholly 
beneath the subject, — fatally deficient and unsatisfying for 
the very reason that, as the writer in the Monthly Journal 
admits, “it looks at the Son of man rather than at the Son 
of God,” and this we maintain is not “ the true course of 
study,” and, if it were, a book which treats only of the 
“first man” can give us no adequate conception, indeed 
scarcely any conception whatever, of “the Lord from heav- 
en.” Just as God has revealed himself by his Eternal 
Word to the soul of man, and guided by this Light we 
gather up from a fragmentary and seemingly imperfect 
natural world, and from the mysterious ways of Providence, 
what we call proofs of a Being of infinite perfections, — the 
sufficient witness being all the while in our own hearts, and 
they who have not this Light within finding nothing, — so, 
taught by the Spirit of the Lord, the Spirit which led the 
disciples without any written Gospels into all Truth, and 
then wrote the Gospels by them, we have learned, being the 
children of the Church, that Jesus is the Christ, and the 
Lord of glory, and in this persuasion we read the New 
Testament, and find there what we bring with us. It would 
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be there even if we did not find it. The reality is not 
merely subjective. And yet the preparation from the Lord 
which has been providentially secured to the world cannot 
safely be omitted, and of all men he is not the man to help 
us in our reading of the Word who has studied it through 
and through, and has found therein no Son of God, but 
only a Son of man. If I have been a student of Nature, 
and have arrived at the opinion that, whilst the world is 
wonderfully good and beautiful, it is also in some particu- 
lars strangely defective, and have concluded therefrom that 
the Creator of the world must be in some way limited, I 
have nothing of any religious value for one who, believing 
in God because he is at one with God, finds him every- 
where, and is silent before Him when he encounters an 
unfathomable mystery. Hase, as it seems to us, fails to 
find in the Gospels and in the story of Jesus the principal 
thing, the thing without which all the rest is comparatively 
insignificant, and will never keep its place in our world. 
The merely human side of the character of the Master can 
have no special claim upon the minds and hearts of men in 
’ all ages and lands. Even admit, as Dr. Hase seems inclined 
to do, faultlessness, spiritual wisdom in an eminent degree, 
a singular power over nature, a certain control of the 
springs of life, and an ever growing and heightening pur- 
pose consecrating disappointment and apparent defeat, and 
you have not yet the first thing upon which to found a Super- 
natural Religion and a Divine Church, the Truth and the Spirit, 
for man as man in all ages. You have great truths, glorious 
and quickening examples, admirable precepts, encouraging 
views of life and death, a pure spirit; but after all nothing 
absolute and final, not the Way, the Truth, the Life, —not the 
only Name given under heaven whereby humanity may be 
saved. Accordingly, in reading sermons or essays upon the 
character of the Lord, which are occupied only with the 
human side, we are oppressed by a continual sense of dis- 
appointment ; — after all, nothing is brought forward which 
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differences the Saviour in any really essential particular 
from the spiritual heroes and sages of our race. We recog- 
nize a constant effort to make out a distinction which the 
description does not justify, and, accumulate epithets as we 
may, the tendency is ever to bring the Master down to a 
companionship, which, noble as it is, is strictly and properly 
human. No man, however exalted and wonderful, however 
inspired and pure, can be the Saviour of all men, in all time. 
Regarded on the human side, there is no reason why men 
and women and children, the world over, should devote 
themselves to the study of the life of Jesus, which would 
not hold in a high degree of the study of the life of Soc- 
rates, — a life of marvellous moral and spiritual beauty, and 
ever consciously guided by a heavenly spirit. 

And our criticism upon this German book comes briefly 
to this, — not merely that it raises difficulties about one 
and the other record or miracle, without presenting with any 
fulness what can be said on the side of our traditional faith, 
but that it rehearses and unfolds only the life of a man, 
when what the Church believes in, and would learn about, 
is the life of God in man, the story of Christ the Redeemer. 
And we said, and we repeat with fresh emphasis, that, if the 
New Testament contains no such divine story, if there is 
nothing there but what Dr. Hase finds there, then it is of no 
use to read and study it in our churches, to open and main- 
tain Sunday schools for explaining it,— then there is no 
Church, only a company of men and women who find in 
Jesus of Nazareth thus far their wisest and best man, whom 
for the present, at least, they will do well to regard, though 
indeed imitation always condemns the imitator to medi- 
ocrity, and truth can never be received upon authority. We 
said that “we should close a Sunday school at once, and 
dismiss the scholars, rather than put such a text-book into 
the hands of the young,” and this simply because we should 
feel that, if here be all, our occupation as Sunday-school 
teacher is at an end, simply because the issue is even as 
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swift and brief as this: No Lord, no Gospel, no Church, 
nothing worth teaching, no Sunday school! Look with 
Dr. Hase only or mainly on the human side of the Saviour, 
and there would not long be any question as to whether the 
book should be in the Sunday school or no. Gradually, 
but surely and fatally, our Lord’s-day institutions would 
be reduced to a morning oration upon natural religion, 
with illustrations from religious literature, ancient and 
modern, Oriental and Occidental, Indian, Hebrew, Grecian, 
Roman, Scandinavian, classic and romantic, and the Sun- 
day school would be utterly obsolete. In some quarters 
this result has already been reached. It came about of dire 
logical necessity. ‘Take the first step, and no force of old 
habit will long defer the last. 

Now we do not bring ths forward as an argument 
against the soundness of Dr. Hase’s positions, but simply 
to explain our objections to his book as a Sunday-school 
manual. We could neither preach nor teach if we only 
knew “Christ after the flesh.” We are not aware that 
natural religion ever had any teachers and preachers. Phi- 
losophers and moralists there have been, the sophists whose 
claims to be regarded as earnest teachers of moral truth 
Mr. Grote has so ably maintained; but the Church, Jewish, 
Gentile, Christian, has ever rested upon the affirmation that 
God has come down to men. And when our Christianity 
has become natural religion, even though garnished still 
with a few wonders that have survived the attacks of 
scepticism, and iliustrated still by the life of the wisest of 
kuman teachers, and the most devout and exemplary of 
saints, we shall come down from ihe puipit, and close the 
Sunday school,-— we might as well do it first as last, — and 
if we have still any desire to speak, which is not likely to be 
the case, we shall try to get a hearing from our friends in 
the Music Hall, who are the most consistent humani- 
tarians that we know of,—save only in claiming to be the 
Twenty-Eighth Congregational Church, when they ought 
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to have the most profound contempt for such Babylonish 
jargon. 

Now let it be noted that the writer in the Monthly Jour- 
nal assures us, that “ wherein the Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine would dissent from the conclusions of Hase, the trans- 
lator of Hase would probably dissent also ;” and, from what 
it is our good fortune to know of that excellent translator’s 
convictions, we are persuaded that the writer is correct. 
We wish we were half as good a Christian as that trans- 
lator. But we are moved to ask, Why be at the pains to 
put into English a book so utterly inadequate, and from 
which you so earnesily dissent? Will ye plead for Baal ? 
Let Baal plead for himself!” Are we told that it has been 
done for the sake of men who are harassed by doubts. We 
must reply, How can a book help them which does not set 
over against their doubts any considerations that are ade- 
quate to resolve these doubts? Had the translator prefixed 
or appended, as none could have done better than he, an 
essay in which he stated wherein he dissented from Hase’s 
conclusions, and for what reasons, the book would have had 
a completeness which is now utterly lacking. It will be of 
no great service to the unbeliever to give him a somewhat 
improved conception of a merely human master, more 
“insights into the human side of the character of the 
Master.” Mere “outcries against infidelity” are of course 
always wrong, foolish, and useless; but “ arguments purely 
rational,” without “appeals to the feelings or the con- 
science,” never yet brought a single soul to Christ; and 
never will. “ No man can say that Jesus is the Christ, but 
by the Spirit of the Lord,” and even miracles are quite as 
much objects of faith as grounds of faith. 

As to the desirableness of translating such a book, we 
think that a servant of the Church would have been better 
employed in making a better book of his own ; but if it was 
to be translated, as an exhibition of so-called Christian 
opinion, there should have been in the preface warnings, dis- 
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claimers, and guide-posts pointing in other directions. The 
objection to translating such books is this, — that it enables 
easy readers, persons who would be at no pains to study 
German or anything else, the quid nuncs of the congrega- 
tions, to acquire just enough of the argument of the Ration- 
alist to nourish conceit and confound the unskilful. When 
we think of such sciolists, we wish that theology might be 
written now as of old in Latin, which is good enough for 
such purposes. 

We confess to not a little discomfort in the thought of 
this “ Life of Jesus” going forth to the world seemingly 
under. Unitarian auspices, — not indeed indorsed by the 
American Unitarian Association, but directly or virtually 
commended by Unitarian authorities. We are sure that the 
“whirligig of time” will not soon give us anything of the 
kind from Bushnell, Beecher, Park, Phelps, Storrs, or any 
‘others of those who have shared in the “good done at 
Andover.” They commit no such sad mistakes, and so, 
though they may not believe one whit more than many 
who are numbered as Unitarians, they are accounted be- 
lievers, whilst Unitarians are called infidels. Believing, as 
do very many, perhaps the great majority of liberal Chris- 
tians, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, they do not 
put forth books which “look at the Son of man rather than 
at the Son of God.” They leave it for the Unitarian breth- 
ren to do such things. And the appearance of such works, 
under even an implied sanction of the standard-bearers of 
liberal Christianity, makes it incumbent upon all who are 
catalogued as Unitarians in the hand-books and directo- 
ries to repeat most emphatically, that, whilst they cannot 
accept the Tripersonality set forth in creeds, and are there- 
fore excommunicate and heretics in the eyes of the mass of 
Christians, — shut out sometimes from communion-tables, 
always from pulpits,—they do believe with all their hearts in 
the divine-human of the Saviour of mankind, and differ toto 
celo from those who, however reverently, find only the man 
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Jesus in the Gospels and in the traditions of the Church. 
We do not see that it is illiberal for those so holding and 
affirming to act in accordance with this conviction and af- 
firmation. Because for lack of saying Trinity, because 
from our steady refusal to sign creeds for the letter when 
we only accept them for substance, — our refusal, for ex- 
ample, to say, “I believe in the resurrection of the body,” 
when we only believe in the resurrection of a body,—we 
are not permitted to preach the Gospel which we hold to 
any save those who, like ourselves, are called heretics, — we 
do not feel bound to make common cause with, and to 
invite into our pulpits, and to set forward on their unprofita- 
ble errands, men who do not profess to believe in the Son 
of God. Their place is not in pulpits or in Sunday schools, 
where Christianity is not to be criticised, but to be taught 
and enforced. As children of God we shall try to love 
them, as honest men we shall respect them, as citizens we 
shall accord to them their rights; but we shall keep our- 
selves aloof from all recognition of them as ministers of 
Christ. We believe that the virtual understanding upon 
which our congregations are kept together, and our pastors 
called and installed, forbids any such recognition. When 
the people wish to hear the Gospel of Nature, let them dis- 
tinctly say so, and the preachers of Christ can withdraw. 
We earnestly invite all who are striving to build upon the 
one foundation, all who are only subscribers for substance, 
to come and stand with us in Christian freedom, assuring 
them that we are not committed to a wild and lawless lib- 
eralism, to a cold, meagre Rationalism, — that we do not 
mean to keep open house for all comers under whatever 
pretence of faith, — that we stand for what seems to us the 
only consistent Protestant Christianity, that Word of God 
which is not bound, appealing to these seals, “'The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,” and “Let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity!” We 
accept no denominational title, choosing to be known only 
VOL. XXIII. 30 
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as disciples of Jesus. We ask clergy and laity to come 
out from their sects, and stand where we stand, having one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. Faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is our creed. 

It is claimed that Unitarianism is “ hard to kill;” but so 
far as it has become Naturalism, it is dead already as a 
form of Christianity. Its life in that death is merely tem- 
porary, short at the best, longer or shorter as men are found 
more or less able and eloquent to pronounce its orations, 
longer or shorter as the traditions prove to be more or less 
firmly rooted in the hearts and in the ways of the people. 
As an institution it is doomed. The denomination, the 
only denomination which will prove, not only hard to kill, 
but immortal, is that company of believing men and women 
who are brought together through their common trust in 
Christ and love for the Lord Jesus, being vitally joined to 
him and therefore thinking mainly the same thoughts, shar- 
ing mainly the same affections and hopes, doing mainly the 
same work. Only take away the creeds in which multi- 
tudes whose names are written under them believe only in 
part, and there will be such a denomination, perhaps not in 
our day, but certainly before the end shall come. It would 
be easier, shrinking away from cold, dreary, barren natural- 
ism, to sign for substance, to say Trinity, and the like, and 
make one’s peace with some one of the old churches; but 
it seems to us truer and better to stand by this free Church 
into which we were born, and to save it, according to our 
poor ability, from decline, whether into Ritualism or into 
Rationalism. And we hope that the translator of Dr. Hase, 
having done, as it seems to us, more than justice to that 
distinguished theologian, will do something now to aid us 
in setting forth a richer faith than that which is developed 
in the Leben Jesu. E. 
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THE WIDOW OF BHONA. 


On Bhona’s isle, I ’ve heard it said, 

A lonely one her table spread ; 

And kindled up her morning fire, 
Though ‘neath her roof no child, nor sire, 
Nor gentle mother blest her more, 

Nor husband entered at her door. 


A widowed lot was hers to bear, 

A widow’s robe ’t was hers to wear, 
A widow’s loneliness to feel, 

A grief which God alone could heal ; 
But still within that little cot 

Doubt and repining entered not. 


The sun looked down upon that place 
With placid smile, and flowers did grace 
The little garden’s narrow bed, 

And pleasant odors round her shed: 
While softly fell the moonbeams clear 
Upon a heart time could not sear. 


She dwelt beside the foaming main ; 
The glorious sea gave back again 

Its ebb and flow; and giant rocks, 
That circled round, received the shocks 
Of this upheaving, mighty power, 
Stupendous in its calmest hour. 


The fate of many a gallant bark, 

hat drifted near these shores at dark, 
Though mannned with seamen beld and stout, 
Seemed shrouded in eternal doubt; 

But o’er the waters ceaseless swell 

See yonder signal, known full well! 


For many a pilot, brave and stern, 
Each night a shiniag light did burn, 
And send its clear, but tiny ray 

Far o’er the rocks to guard the way: 
Safely the ship and sailors go, 
Secure from treacherous reefs velow. 
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Widow of Bhona, this thy deed 

Of Christian love in hours of need 
Shall live and blossom like the flower, 
Whose fragrance in its dying hour 
Exhales upon the misty air 
Sweetness that wanders everywhere. 


So let the Christian’s humble light 

Shine forth in love through darkest night ; 
And guide by its own faithful ray 

Our brother on life’s dubious way : 

Quiet, and beautiful, and true, 

Forever radiant, ever new. 


Widow of Bhona, though thy grave 
Be washed by ocean’s briny wave, 
Though footstep never seek the spot, 
Love such as thine is ne’er forgo’, 
While thou, beyond thy kindred sky, 
Thy watch still keepest blessedly. 





DR. SANGER. 


Tue death of this excellent man occurred at Cambridge, 
at the residence of Mr. Gannett, his son-in-law, on the 6th 
ultimo. The leading facts in his life have already been given, 
both in the secular and religious journals. He had nearly 
completed his seventy-fourth year; but his faculties were so 
fresh, and his mind so clear, and his spirit so cheerful and 
serene, that his friends might have anticipated that many 
more years would have been added to his life. But he has 
gone in the full possession and brightness of his faculties, 
and it is the lot of few men to leave memories in the hearts 
of the living so uniformly sweet and tender. 

Dr. Sanger was a scholar. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1808, with the first honors of his class, and was 
subsequently appointed Tutor, which office he held for one 
year. But it is as the pastor, friend, counsellor, and Chris- 
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tian that he is principally remembered. He was ordained 
pastor of the church in Dover, Mass. in 1812, which relation 
he sustained up to the time of his death, though for more 
than a year its stated duties had devolved upon ‘is ~ol- 
league, Rev. Edward G. Barker. About four ye:rs si “se 
his house was burned by an incendiary. The gc | mun 
wept over the ashes of his home. It had ‘een 1. lowed 
by domestic affections singularly warm and vheerful, by a 
paternal benignity whir /: was always a benediction to those 
who approached his door, by a hosvitauty alweys kind and 
graceful, by a filial reverence fiom. children and grandchil- 
dren who vose up to cal) ‘iim blessed, by the family ties of 
son end uaighter with t':cir brotherly and sisterly loves that 
breathed their harmonies through his household. He did 
not feel 'ike putting a mew house upon the place of the old 
parsonage, whose timbers and walls, thus steeped in the 
heart’s fragrancies, had there been turned to ashes. He 
removed to Cambridge and resided with his son-in-law, 
occasionally revisiting the old spot, where a peaceful min- 
istry of nearly half a century had impressed his spirit upon 
the town, and associated everything with his name and his 
labors. 

Dr. Sanger was a welcome preacher in the liberal pulpits 
in his vicinity. He never aimed at originality or eloquence 
or theological acumen; but his patriarchal simplicity, his 
benignant manners, his affectionate appeals, the childlike 
piety that kept his spirit healthful and fresh, and the oil of 
consolation which he knew how to transfuse through the 
wounded mind, — these were always appreciated, and se- 
cured to him a loving audience with his hearers. In con- 
versation he was affable and animated, and full of anecdote 
and personal reminiscence, but tender of the reputation and 
the feelings of others. We mourn that we shall not see his 
cheerful face any more in this world, while we thank the 
Lord that he has lived in it and left to it the legacy of a 
character so spotless and pure. s. 

30 * 
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THE SILENT BENEFACTORS. 


WE have been a good deal touched by the following little piece of 
biography, which has been furnished for the Monthly Magazine, and 
which, at the news of the good man’s death, “ flowed out of the heart” 
of one who had had the best opportunities for knowing the value of 
his labors. Father Peirce was barely heard of beyond the circle of 
his immediate friends and pupils, while by patient toil and self-sacri- 
fice he was quietly shaping the minds that were to impress a coming 
generation more deeply and permanently than any political conven- 
tion that ever assembled. There is something in the daily beauty of 
such a life that appeals to every one to be faithful in his own sphere. 
There is more of the true heroic in such a man, working on silently 
for a good cause, only for love of the cause itself, than in those whom 
the world usually calls great. The world does not generally know 
its best benefactors till they are gone. Not the least of the benefi- 
cent work of Horace Mann was his quickness to discern these kin- 
dred qualities in others, and draw them with the same kindling enthu- 
siasm into the noble reform which they wrought for Massachusetts. 


CYRUS PEIRCE. 


In the death of this good man, society has met with one of those 
losses it often appreciates the least. 

Mr. Peirce has been spoken of in such a comprehensive and com- 
prehending manner by the Rev. S. J. May, his successor in the Lex- 
ington Normal School, that it is vain to think of adding any informa- 
tion of him which is not already before the public; but now that he 
has passed away, it is well to direct attention to that interesting me- 
moir. 

Mr. Peirce was the first Normal School teacher in this country, 
and was selected for that important post by the Hon. Horace Mann, 
while the latter was Secretary to the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, for the rare qualities which made his teaching invaluable. Mr. 
Mann found Mr. Peirce teaching in Nantucket, and was deeply im- 
pressed both with the scholarship and deportment of his pupils. He 
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mentioned to other persons resident in that part of the State the sat- 
isfaction he had felt in visiting the school. He was told in reply, by 
an old resident, that, for the last thirty or forty years, Mr. Peirce’s 
scholars could be told all along the South Shore by the accuracy of 
their business habits, the integrity of their characters, and the intelli- 
gence of their minds.* Such a testimony was not lost upon Mr. 
Mann, and when he was ready to open the first Normal School, his 
thoughts immediately reverted to the Nantucket teacher, in whose 
school he had heard such remarkable recitations, — remarkable, not 


for their verbal accuracy, but for the intelligence and thought evinced 
by the pupils, and where he had seen such admirable discipline. 


Mr. Mann felt the importance of having superior instruction, and 
the highest principles of discipline, or school morals, in this first Nor- 
mal School, which he hoped to make the model of all future institu- 
tions of the kind in America, and through whose instrumentality he 
wished to elevate the moral tone of the common schools, — then, with 
occasional exceptions, very low. He was not disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of Mr. Peirce. The school opened under many disadvan- 
tages and discouragements, and in the midst of much opposition, with 
three pupils. It was Mr. Peirce’s first aim to enlist the moral in- 
terest of the pupils in the scheme, and thus to insure success. He 
was just the man to co-operate with Horace Mann in a work that re- 
quired absolute perseverance and defiance of obstacles. They were 
both men of iron will and of indomitable resolution. Mr. Mann saw 
with prophetic eye what such institutions, if successfully carried on, 
would do for education. Mr. Peirce had the same conception, and 
brought to it a long and conscientious experience and knowledge of 
details. Together they resolved it should be executed, — together 
they executed it. The little band that soon gathered round Mr. 
Peirce at Lexington drank in their spirit in large draughts, and were 
equally resolved that it should succeed. Their intellectual labors 
were gigantic, and more than all, Mr. Peirce inspired in them, or 
rather evolved fromm them, a conscientious culture of their faculties, 
and an observance of law and order in little things, that soon began 
to show effects both in the school and out of it. It must be confessed, 





* Mr. Peirce first taught in Nantucket in 1810, and again at intervals all through 
the years up to 1839, when he took charge of the first Normal School at Lex- 
ington. 
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that by the incitement of this noble motive to do well for the sake of 
the success of the establishment, and its future value to their country, 
that enthusiastic little company taxed themselves too violently, and 
some individuals were prostrated physically, and even mentally, by 
their efforts to excel; but in condemning the excess of their zeal, we 
must remember reverently that neither they nor their teacher were 
actuated by secondary motives. It was indeed a noble ambition. 
Mr. Peirce expiated his own defiance of Nature’s physical laws by 
years of acute suffering and prostration and lingering disease ; but it is 
doubtful if he ever repented for himself, though he grieved for his 
pupils, for he had enough of the martyr spirit to be willing to sacri- 
fice himself to a great cause. In those days of small things, when 
the means of operation were scanty, and future grants from the State 
were to depend upon the primal success of the work, he performed 
almost incredible labors. He gave of his own means; he performed 
the most trivial outside services at the cost of his rest, his sleep, and 
his health, to save expenses; he made up, by personal watchfulness 
and attentions, for the short-comings and unfaithfulness of boarding- 
house keepers; he sought the intimacy, and gained the confidence of, 
each pupil, that he might adapt himself to the peculiar needs of each, 
moral and intellectual. At the same time he spared no exertions to 
prepare himself in the highest manner for exhaustive teaching, and 
at the end of three years even his fibrous temperament gave way, and 
he sank prostrate. During those years, his average sleep was not 
four hours in the twenty-four. In winter he rose at three or four 
o’clock, after exhausting night labors over compositions and analyses, 
which he criticised in the most careful manner, to be sure that his 
halls were well warmed, the premises accessible through the snows, 
and everything ready for action. He had no assistant, and not only 
heard all the recitations, but cultivated the power of thought and of 
conversation by discussions upon each one, and upon all school exer- 
cises and modes of discipline. In short, he fitted his pupils for their 
office in the short time which was the minimum session (one year), 
and which too often was all his pupils could afford, — for his earliest 
pupils were generally the daughters of widows, or orphans who were 
obliged to work out their own education by personal exertions. 

To this day, Mr. Peirce’s Normal School pupils are as marked 
among teachers, as were his early pupils on the South Shore among 
citizens. Those who entered the school thoughtless and frivolous 
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came out of it with a serious purpose. Their subsequent career de- 
pended, of course, upon the depth of their natures; but they never 
could rid themselves of a haunting conscience in reference to their 
duty as teachers. Their reverence for “ Father Peirce,” as he was 
lovingly called, was absolute. He was an outside conscience to every 
pupil. His requisitions were severe, — indeed, to some they seemed 
merciless. But it was his aim to give entire possession of the facul- 
ties, and to teach them, by rigid self-discipline, to learn to govern oth- 
ers, never by violence, but always by an earnestness that was irresist- 
ible. No sham could stand before the scrutiny of his investigation, 
no falsehood could long show an unblushing front to his calm and 
searching gaze. He praised little, but ever held the standard higher 
and higher. 

“T would go on a pilgrimage to New York on my knees,” one of 
his pupils exclaimed one day, “if by that I could hear Father Peirce 
once say the word satisfied.” 

This exclamation was repeated to Mr. Peirce by a friend, who used 
to feel keen sympathy for his somewhat overtasked pupils. The dear 
old Father listened with tearful eyes, for he loved all his pupils as if 
they were his own daughters, and this was a favorite one in whom 
his soul delighted, and in whom he did feel great satisfaction ; and he 
replied, sadly, “Then I am not fit to keep the school!” But it was 
a useful lesson to him, for his iron strength had not then learned to 
appreciate the delicacy of a woman’s nerves. In after years, when 
he vibrated with pain to a touch, or a sound, or even a thought, I am 
afraid he remembered and mourned over it. But it was a moral 
stimulus that he gave, and therefore it took tie deepest hold of the 
finest natures. 

But one feeling about him prevails among his numerous pupils. 
After two years of rest, he again resumed his place in the Normal 
School, and remained in it five years. Bodily and mental prostration 
again disabled him; but such was the resistance of his constitution, 
that, after a voyage to Europe, which he enjoyed very much, he re- 
sumed teaching in another gentlemen’s school, where his labors were 
limited. He loved to be surrounded by the young. He had no 
children of his own, but all daughters, for whom he had so long been 
a second father, were his daughters, and to the last of his life he loved 
to have them make a part of his family. I have in my hand a note 
from one of these, from which I will extract a strong expression. 
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“ What he was to all his adopted children nobody can be again. A ten- 
der father, a wise, faithful friend, a clear-sighted judge, a perfectly consistent 
example. Every one loved him, and none more than we who were most 
particularly under his care. To me he has been a kind friend, a teacher 
who was the first to rouse in me the love of true knowledge, and I shall al- 
ways remember him as one of the purest and holiest natures with which I 
have ever met.” 

Hundreds of such testimonials might be collected. ‘True greatness 
in virtue and the ordinary duties of life is seldom highly appreciated. 
So little were Mr. Peirce’s services in this cause understood, except 
by his pupils, that when he left the Normal School, he felt that the 
Board of Education was upon the whole willing to resign him, — even 
glad, in order to avoid the inconveniences consequent upon the popu- 
lar persecution of all men of liberal religious views. The Board, 
and indeed the State, preferred peace to progress, and the public hav- 
ing failed, even under the incitements of bigotry, to abate the zeal and 
resolution of Mr. Peirce and Mr. Mann in their prosecution of uN- 
SECTARIAN public education, were willing to forego the educational 
labors of such men in order to be rid of partisan and sectarian oppo- 
sition. It would have been too great an outrage if they had ventured 
to intimate that they should be removed, but the knowledge of their 
sentiments gave great pain especially to Mr. Peirce, who had lost 
health and strength by his efforts in the cause. Both friends felt it; 
both pressed on to other scenes of labor, and both laid down their lives 
on the altar of their country’s improvement, at periods not far remote 
from each other. Mr. Peirce as truly deserves the public honors of 
his State as his more widely-known friend, who could not, without his 


aid, have achieved the perfect success of his plans for Normal Schools. 
M. M. 


HARRIS’S SONG-SNATCHES. 


WE do not pretend to follow the flights of Rev. T. L. Harris, and 
he seems to us poised sometimes over steeps where the dangers are 
terrible. But the critics who think they dispose of him with such 
words as “tawdry,” “blasphemy,” “hypocrisy,” make one think of 
the beetles cursing the swallows that curve through the blue air 
above them, because they will not drone like themselves, and butt 


against the board fences on wings of horn. MHarris’s song-snatches 
sometimes indicate a fancy of inimitable sweetness and delicacy 


‘ 
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Here is one altogether Shakespearian, which William Howitt justly 
praises as “ like primroses in the early spring woods.” 


“When swelling buds their sheaths forsake, — 
Sing, cuckoo, sing in flowering tree, — 
And yellow daffodils awake, 
The virgin spring is fair to see. 


“ When streams through banks of daisies run, — 
Sing, cuckoo, sing in flowering tree, — 
And skylarks hymn the rising sun, 
Spring holds her courts in grove and lea. 


“ When cowslips load with sweets the air, — 
Sing, cuckoo, sing in flowering tree, — 
Spring braids with flowers her golden hair, 
And bids the mating birds agree. 


THE TWO DICTIONARIES. 


Get both if you can afford it, but Worcester’s you must have if 
you mean to keep up a loving acquaintance with this noble language 
which we use, and if you mean to make it the best and most efficient 
medium of thought. The difference between Worcester and Webster 
is easily summed up, and is as follows : — 

First, Worcester simply chronicles the language as it is. Web- 
ster undertakes to reform it and record it as he thinks it ought to be. 
Follow Worcester, and you are perfectly sure of following the best 
living usage among the scholars of England and America. Follow 
Webster, and you run into American peculiarities both of orthography 
and orthoepy, or at least into Websterisms, which some people hope 
will be some time universally adopted ; and which perhaps will be 
somewhere in the precession of the equinoxes, — and perhaps not. 

Secondly, Worcester’s definitions are terse, clear-cut, and to the 
point, and he never colors them with any notions of his own. Web- 
ster’s have been praised as more Hvangelical, which means that he 
injects a little Calvinism into them. For instance, he injects the vi- 
carious atonement into the definition of the word Faith. This might 
be well if he put in also a little Universalism, a little Swedenborgian- 
ism, and a little Catholicism, and made a “ dictionary of all religions ;” 
but you get a dictionary of words twisted towards religion, as Dr. 
Webster thought it ought to be. 
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Thirdly, Worcester’s notation is perfect, and cannot mislead. He 
has nicely discriminated all the shadings of the vowel-sounds. Web- 
ster unaccountably adopts Walker's notation, and leads us into the 
same blunders that Walker did. He does not distinguish between 
the long sound of a in name, and the long sound of a before r as in 


‘eare. So if you are a teacher, and follow Webster, you will be train- 


ing your pupils, perhaps, to say pd-rent, fair, sndre, and so on, which 
neither Webster, nor Walker, nor any other scholarly person, ever 
intended you should. 

Fourthly, the type of Worcester’s is new, clear, and distinct. The 
type of Webster’s is less so, and sometimes blurred. 

Fifthly, in the way of pictures, Webster’s dictionary unquestionably 
outdoes Worcester’s both in number and size. It has fifteen hundred 
illustrations, and they are put apart by themselves. We like picture- 
books, and Webster’s new dictionary beats those of the children. But 
we question whether the most scholarly taste, or the highest utility, 
would run quite so extensively and flaringly into this line. We do 
not see why the mottoes and coats of arms of the several States might 
not have been left to the children’s geographies, and we cannot per- 
ceive that those two persons who are dancing a fandango throw any 
new light upon the nature of antic and saltatory performances. 

In etymology both dictionaries are admirable, and both are splendid 
monuments of labor, and do infinite credit to American letters. Wor- 
cester’s is a pure English dictionary of the universal English language 
wherever spoken. Webster’s is American-English, evincing lifelong 
perseverance and patient scholarship, with innovations introduced 
from a Yankee desire of mending the lahguage. Webster’s we want, 
but to Worcester’s, as we judge, must be the final appeal as author- 
ity, and, like daily bread, it is indispensable. S. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


LittLe Alice was taughf to say the petition, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread,” and, taking it in a very literal sense, put in the 
gloss “brown bread.” Perhaps she had experienced the influence 
of hot rolls and poisoned biscuits. How many families are poisoned 
by bad bread, and wonder what ails the children, and w.y everything 
goes wrong, and why the dark side of life is always turned towards 
them ! 
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It is just as easy to have good bread, and by consequence, good 
digestion, good tempers, and good will, as it is to have that hard, 
sour, heavy lump, or, worse yet, that stuff hot and yellow with sal- | 
eratus, and in consequence thereof dream that you are lying under 
Bunker Hill Monument, or think that you have committed the un- 
pardonable sin. But do not lay off all the blame upon the house- 
keepers, unless you have learned yourself to distinguish good flour 
from poor, and keep the latter from invading your household. 

A friend took us one day into the rooms of the Board of Trade in 
one of our great Western marts, where hundreds of people were 
gathered in groups around tables on which were spread samples of 
flour. You would see men pressing it in the hand with paper-folders, 
throwing lumps against the wall, mixing it in the palm with water, 
rubbing it between the thumb and finger, and on such experiments 
as these investing, perhaps, five thousand dollars, and never getting 
deceived in the quality. ‘The following rules were said to furnish an 
infallible test : — 

“ First, look at the color; if it is white, with a slightly yellowish 
or straw-colored tint, buy it. If it is very white, with a bluish cast, 
or with black specks in it, refuse it. Second, examine its adhesive- 
ness ; wet and knead a little of it between your fingers ; if it works 
soft and is sticky, it is poor. Third, throw a lump of dry flour against 
a dry, smooth, perpendicular surface ; if it falls like powder, it is bad. 
Fourth, squeeze some in your hand; if it retains the shape given 
by the pressure, it is a good sign. Flour that will stand these tests 
it is safe to buy.” 

And when bought, there is no more “ good luck” about making it 
into good bread, than there is about the laws of Nature. It will 
“rise” if you subject it to the right conditions, as surely as the sun 
will rise. And these conditions can be as easily ascertained as the 
accidence of French verbs, or the ending of Latin nouns of the fifth 
declension, or the difference between staccato and legato in music; in 
fact, are quite as important in pitching the tune of the household 
economy to its appropriate harmonies. s. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Church of the First Three Centuries, or Notices of the Lives and 
Opinions of some of the early Fathers with special reference to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, illustrating tts late Origin and gradual For- 
mation. By Atvan Lamson, D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise, & 
Co. — This book has such an interblending of biography, history, and 
theological disquisition, and is written in a style so clear and flowing, 
that it will interest all classes of intelligent readers. The life and 
opinions of Justin Martyr, of Clement of Alexandria, of Origen, of 
Arius and his chief adversary and opponent, and of Eusebius the 
historian, are traced in connection with each other and their contem- 
poraries, and their times very vividly illustrated. It is one of the 
pleasantest works on the ecclesiastical history of the first three 
centuries which one can take up, and is free from all dry and weari- 
some detail. The writer never loses sight of his main purpose, which 
is to show that the theology of the Christian fathers of these first 
three centuries was Unitarian, and that the Trinity as now received 
was the growth of a later age. 

That in his main position he is right, we think must be conceded 
by the candid of all denominations. No trace of the doctrine of three 
coequal persons in the Godhead anywhere appears in these early 
ages. But that Dr. Lamson has expounded correctly the opinions 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, particularly those of Justin, Clement, 
Treneus, Tertullian, and Origen, is a point which we presume will be 
strongly contested. He understands their Logos doctrine to be that 
the Son is God, though inferior to the Father, and having a derived 
Divinity. They are two distinct beings as much as Peter and John, 
but the Father was supreme and underived. The Son was Divine 
because begotten of the Father, just as a prince born of a royal line 
is himself royal, though he rules under the king that begat him. But 
they are two distinct beings, as much as the king and his son that 
lives in his house. Their being consubstantial only means that they 
had a common Divine nature, just as Peter and John have a com- 
mon human nature. We certainly do not understand this to be the 
subordination system of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, or that they slid 
into a Ditheism so bald and literal. 
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The Logos doctrine was put forth in opposition to the Monarchians, 
who confounded all distinctions in the Divine nature. The Patri- 
passianists taught that Christ was the Father under a different name, 
and merely veiled with flesh. Against such an absurdity was elabo- 
rated the Logos theory, which is, that between the Supreme and his 
universe there is a Mediator, eternally begotten, through whom all 
things are made and through whom alone the Father passes over 
into humanity. In putting this antagonistically, they sometimes seem 
to separate God from his Logos, so as to make the latter a distinct 
being. These passages Dr. Lamson cites. But there are others 
which look the other way, and which go to show that their concep- 
tion was not of an hypostasis separated and cut off from God, mak- 
ing another and a different Deity, like the heathen notion of gods 
by birth and family. Tertullian expressly and distinctly disclaims 
this; Dionysius of Rome charges it against Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, and the latter explains and modifies and relieves himself of 
the charge.* 

If, as Dr. Lamson seems to represent, these Fathers taught that 
Christ came out from the Father, and was separated from him as an 
inferior God, they must have fallen upon the very notion of Gnostic 
emanation which they wished also to oppose. But it does not by 
any means follow, because they speak of the Son as “ dependent,” 
“secondary,” or “derived” from the Father, that they mean to de- 
scribe one being derived from another being. Nothing like natural 
birth seems intended, but something analogous to the human under- 
standing, always shaped out of a higher love-principle, derived from 
it, filled with it, and dependent upon it. They give the Divine Logos, 
answering to the Reason in man, a kind of objectivity in itself; as 
if God contemplated it separately, conversed with it as man consults 
his understanding, sent it forth and hypostatized it in Christ, yet 
never separated it from himself as another Deity. So we understand 
them, and this we take as their subordination theory. Whatever we 
may think of their distinctions, we should interpret them after their 
own Platonic — shall we not say Johannic ? — conceptions, and not 
through our extreme Occidentalism. 

Dr. Lamson’s history of the Arian controversy is made lively and 





* See Neander’s Anti-Gnostikus. Bohn, p. 523. History by Torrey, pp. 
606, 607. 
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interesting by biographical incident, and the description of the Nicene 
Council is exceedingly graphic. But he does not seem to us to bring 
out with sufficient boldness the grand issue between the two parties, 
or the theological value and bearing of the doctrine on which they 
split. He seems to treat it as a war of words or barren abstractions. 
Whether Christ as the Logos was “begotten” or “created” may 
seem trivial to us, but it was not so from their position, and with the 
meaning with which those words were pregnant. If Christ was 
eternally begotten of the Father, —a genesis always out of his own 
nature, like man’s reason and speech out of himself, then Christ and 
his Gospel are continuous from God, and never cut off from his 
essence. The chasm between man and the Supreme is bridged over. 
Christ is not sent from God, like a messenger, to tell something, but 
he comes out of God, and is therefore the projection into time of the 
Divine itself, and the revelation of the Godhead, and his words are 
instinct with the Deity. On the other hand, if Christ was made, 
created out of nothing, and not a genesis out of the Divine sub- 
stance, then the abyss between God and humanity is deep and wide 
as ever. God is away in the deeps of eternity, not continuously in 
Christ and his Word, and we are remanded to the baldest Deism. 
Christianity loses its significance. God has sent it over to us ex- 
ternally by a messenger, but he is not in it himself; it is not the 
expression of his own life or the living projection of his own attri- 
butes. So at least the consubstantialists must have understood the 
issue, and can we marvel at the importance they attached to it ? 
That the Logos doctrine verged to the very borders of Tritheism, 
and sometimes went over to it, and at length went hopelessly into it, 
must be admitted, and the book gives a clear idea of its downward 
stages. As descriptive too of the habits and manners of the Chris- 
tians of the first three centuries, how they lived and worshipped, 
how they loved, quarrelled, and hated, the book is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history. Ss. 


A History of the Cemetery of Mount Auburn. By Jaco Bicr- 
Low, President of the Corporation. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe and Company.— A duodecimo of 96 pages, containing a 
map of Mount Auburn, engravings of the tower and the chapel, a 
history of the formation of the association, the original purchase of 
the ground, laying it out in lots and avenues, and the addresses and 
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reports of Mr. Everett, Judge Story, and Dr. Bigelow, with the acts 
of incorporation and the by-laws. To this is appended a Directory 
to the avenues and paths, making a neat little manual for proprietors 
or for visitors to that lovely spot. 


Introductory Lessons on Mind. By the Author of Lessons on 
Reasoning, Lessons on Morals, ete. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe and Company. — This is a republication of a small treatise 
written by Archbishop Whately. It does not aim at completeness, 
but is full of suggestion, written in the clear and simple style of which 
the author is well known to be master, and abounds in facts and illus- 
trations which make it interesting. The distinction between instinct 
and reason, between desires and appetites, between resemblance and 
analogy, language, wit, memory, self-love, self-esteem, humility, de- 
sire of approbation and its dangers, desire of society and of power, 
idiocy, insanity, mania, and delirium;—such is the range of topics, 
and they are treated with an ease and familiarity constantly furnish- 
ing hints and seeds of thought. It will be a useful book for young 
or old. 8. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, together with Reports of Committees appointed to visit 
the County Societies, with an Appendix for 1859. Edited by C. L. 
F int, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. — All the prin- 
cipal topics which can interest the practical farmer are here treated, 
and the results of careful experiments given. Butter, how churned 
and at what temperature, how preserved, carrots, corn, drainage, 
farm implements, fertilizers, turnips, fruit-trees, grafting, milch cows, 
pear culture, effects of plaster of Paris, reports on ploughing, on po- 
tatoes, mode of pruning, swamp-lands, reports on swine, on wheat, 
on working oxen, management of orchards ; — such are the subjects 
on which information is here given. It is a volume of 324 pages, 
carefully compiled, with an Index at the end. 


Lessons at the Cross. By Samuet Hopkins. With an In- 
troduction, by Rev. George W. Blagden, D. D. Seventh Edition. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — Dr. Blagden says of the work: “ No 
Christian can read it without being helped by it in walking in the 
strait and narrow path.” The piety which the book inculecates is 
founded on that view of the Saviour which makes his sufferings 
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penal and expiatory, and this view is everywhere made prominent. 
But the book is fervently written ; its spirit is not sectarian. Yet it 
is too barren of thought and too much filled up with diluted com- 
monplaces. Its clear type, fair paper, and beautiful binding are 
worthy of special commendation. Ss. 


Letters on the Divine Trinity, addressed to Henry Ward Beecher. 
By B. F. Barrerr. Second Edition. New York: Mason Broth- 
ers. — Here are seven letters, in our brother Barrett’s happiest 
and most vigorous style, on the greatest theme of human thought and 
investigation. He unfolds with great perspicuity the New Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, shows its reasonableness and its entire 
harmony with that of the Divine Unity, its harmony with revela- 
tion, its direct practical bearing on the regeneration of man or the 
restoration of the Divine Image in him. He shows by strong con- 
trast the worth of a living, practical doctrine, in comparison with a 
hard, metaphysical, and barren dogma. It is a little book of 137 
pages. Get it and read it. Ss. 


The Avoidable Causes of Disease, Insanity, and Deformity. By 
Joun Exxuis, M. D. New York: Mason Brothers. — Dr. Ellis 
thinks the American people are degenerating physically, and he tries 
to point out the remedy. He describes the causes of disease, spiritual 
and natural, abuse of the digestive organs, violations of the condition 
of healthful development in regard to air, light, and exercise ; he 
treats of the proper and improper management of children, and the 
cause of their diseases, deformity, and mortality, and diseases in- 
cident to ladies, and how induced. These, it will be seen, are vastly 
important topics, and the book contains much sound advice and useful 
information respecting them. Dr. Ellis is against the use of tea and 
coffee, and thinks animal food necessary only through hereditary 
tendencies and confirmed habits of sensualism, though it cannot al- 
ways be safely dispensed with at present. On the tea and coffee 
question, when doctors disagree, the people will probably consult 
their own experience as to what suits their several cases. Dr. Ellis’s 
book is “for the people as well as the professions,” and embodies 
facts and principles which every one ought to know who lives in 
a mortal body. Ss. 


Notes on Nursing. By Fiorence Nicutincate. Boston: Wil- 
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liam Carter. — A biography is prefixed to the “ Notes,” but the notes 
themselves reveal the character of Florence Nightingale. They 
were prepared and issued during sickness and pain, and are marked 
throughout by clear common sense, tender humanity, the fruits of 
large personal experience, and delicate womanly perceptions of the 
wants of the sick-room. The essentials of the health of houses; how 
to manage difficult details; how to behave in a sick-room; food, 
bedding, light, cleanliness, cooking; talk with patients about their 
sickness ;— these are topics treated, and always with wise sugges- 
tions. All who are liable to be sick or have charge of the sick — and 
that includes everybody, we believe— should read the book and 
practise it. Ss. 


Mademoiselle Mori. A Tale of Modern Rome. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. — An historical romance faithfully done is one of the 
most valuable contributions to literature. This one is a vivid picture 
of modern Rome, its manners and every-day life. Its scenes lie 
through the Italian Revolution of 1848-9. Some of the incidents 
are historical, and the whole gives a strong impression of the manner 
in which private life is affected by public catastrophes and convul- 
sions. The story never flags, is sure to engage the reader’s sympa- 
thies, and impress permanently the imagination with its delineations 
of Italian life and character. s. 


Rita, an Autobiography. Boston: Mayhew and Baker. — Rita is 
a young girl, the eldest of a family of children living in Paris. The 
book illustrates the dangers, temptations, and immoralities of Parisian 
society as they beset the young, showing them in contrast with Eng- 
lish and American life. Rita escapes through them whole and pure, 
and her experiences make up the interest of the tale. Her charac- 
ter is exceedingly well drawn ; she wins upon the reader, and wakes 
all his love and admiration, and holds it to the end. Ss. 


The Semi-detached House. Edited by Lavy Tueresa Lewis. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — This is a work of fiction; the scenes 


and characters English. It is pleasantly written, is designed to show 
that good is to be found in the world where you are not looking for 
it, if you cultivate the kindly sympathies that search it out. Its lessons 
are useful, and its tone good and healthful. S. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Taking a Stand. By the Author of Hugh Fisher. Boston: Hen- 
ry Hoyt.—A story of little Richard, faithful to principle through 
great temptations. It is a temperance tale, finely told, with many 
touching incidents, and will not only excite the interest of children 
so that they will be sure to finish it when once begun, but will also 
leave the best moral impression with them. S. 


Dick Duncan. By Francis Forrester, Esq. Boston: Brown and 
Taggard. — This is the second of the series called the “Glen Morris 
Stories,” of which “ Guy Carlton” was the first. Dick Duncan is a 
mischievous boy, but with good traits and noble susceptibilities. He 
is led along by Uncle Morris through the power of kindness, and was 
reclaimed and made a good boy. The book is amply illustrated, is 
written in a style simple and attractive, and well adapted to children, 
and we commend it both to parents and children as a good and useful 


book. Ss. 


The Boy Inventor; a Memoir of Matthew Edwards. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co.— Matthew was a poor boy of English parent- 
age, born in Derby, England, July 23, 1838, and who died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at the close of 1859. This brief life of twenty-one 
years, most of which was spent in Boston and Cambridge, was marked 
by purity and thirst for knowledge, and industry in overcoming ob- 
stacles. It showed early and wonderful precocity, and ended prema- 
turely through self-exactions and denials. The book will be read with 
avidity by young persons, and is designed to excite them to perse- 
verance and love of excellence. Parents ought also to talk it over 
with their children, and make prominent the lesson to avoid Matthew’s 
. mistakes, as well as to practise his early and manly virtues. S. 


PAMPHLETS. 


An Address before the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
September 13, 1859, the hundredth anniversary of the death of Major- 
General James Wolfe, by Lorenzo Sabine. Boston: A. Williams & 
Co.— The New Englander for May, 1860.— The Doctrine of End- 
less Misery an Occasion of Scepticism, by the late Sir James Stephen. 
Boston : John P. Jewett & Co.— The Right Way the Safe Way, proved 
by Emancipation in the British West Indies and elsewhere. By L. 
Maria Child. This is a clear statement of facts from undeniable au- 
thorities, and proves beyond cavil that West India Emancipation was 
not a failure, but a signal success. — Zhe Spiritual Magazine, May, 
1860. London: F. Pitman. S. 
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If an individual puts his whole energy upon any S AMUEL T. CROSBY & CO. 


one object, he is pretty sure of success, as in the 
case of one of our neighbors, who determined, some 
twenty-five years ago, to qualify himselftofithisown|] Mr. HENRY D. MORSE 
foot, which was so difficult that no bootmaker ever 
succeeded in fitting. He commenced at the foun- 
dation, and first made the anatomy of the foot his|@nd have removed to a more convenient and com- 
study, which he pursued until he was well acquaint-| modious store, 

ed with the mechanism and delicate structure of} No. 240 Washington Street, 
that organ. He, after many experiments, manufac- | Cine a Gantt teen 

tured a last that would produce a boot to fit the} . 
most difficult foot; he then added the Patent Elastic | The style of the firm will hereafter be 


Metallic Spring Shank, which perfected his long} 
determined desire of making a perfect fitting boot, | CROSBY, HUNNEWELL, & MORSE. 


of which he can convince any person who will listen | They will offer for sale a largely increased stock of 
to his explanation of the requirements to accomplish 
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this end, or give him an opportunity of testing his FINE WATCHES, 
genius by measuring and making a boot for him. from the most celebrated manufacturers ; 
Those gentlemen who desire a perfect fitting boot, Silvers-@Ware, 


embracing ease, beauty, and durability, we advise 
to call at Pray’s, 107 Washington Street, where 
may be found at all times a large assortment of sea- 


sonable goods. RICH JEWELRY, 


manufactured in their own workshop, under the 
direction of Mr. Morse, who has for the last ten 


JOHN F. PRAY & SON, years manufactured the finest diamond and other 


MANUFACTURERS OF jewelry for the best retail jewellers in Boston. 
C., H., & M. hope, by their increased facilities, 


) gots, S hoes, | ny ( witers, ito be enabled to give their patrons additional in- 


ducements to continue their favors. 


made expressly to their own order, of the newest 
| patterns and purest quality of silver. 
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ature.” Tt will have a copious et and new Portrait, and will be altogether the finest edition 
of Carlyle ever issued on either side of the Atlantic. Price, $1.25 per volume. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS. 

The complete works of Francis Bacon, in 15 vols., crown octavo. Reprinted from the recent London 
edition. Edited by JamEs SpEDp1NG, M.A., of Trinity College, RoperT Lestir Exwis, M.A.,, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, and DoucLtAs DENnor Hearn, Barrister at Law, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is the design of the publishers to issue these works in the highest 
style of manufacture, and thus supply a want which has long existed for the popular and standard 
works of our literature produced in a style fully equal to their merits. 

SMELLIE’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

A new Edition, with extensive and important additions, by Dr. Joun Ware. Illustrated by over fifty 

Engravings on wood, engraved by Andrew. 
ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA. 

Fourteen volumes, 8vo, in various styles of binding. B. & T. having purchased the stereotype plates 
and sheet stock of the above valuable work, now offer it to the public, and solicit orders from 
Town Libraries, School Committees, and all wanting a complete Encyclopedia at a moderate price. 

PARLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 

By Hon. S$. Goopricn, a gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a household word in 
two hemispheres. In 20 vols. 16mo. 500 beautiful Illustrations. The whole forming a complete 
Library of Biography, History, Philosophy, Art, Science, and Literature, embracing subjects of the 
most important kind, such as every one in this age of progress should know, and which can only 
be obtained elsewhere at great expense of books and time. 


BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL MANUAL. 
For use of Teachers in Primary Schools throughout the United States. By Jonn D. Puiverick, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in the City of Boston. Ready July 1st. 


EATON’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
A beautiful book intended to precede Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. Mlustrated with many Engrav- 
ings. Ready July Ist. 
SUMMER-HOUSE STORIES. 


A new volume of this charming series. 


NELLY’S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. 
Being Vol. II. of the Nelly and Martin Stories. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


MARGARET FULLER’S WORKS. 


LIFE WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHIN. An entire new volume of her unpublished manuscripts. 
Edited by her brother, Rev. ARTHUR B. FULLER. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET FULLER D’OSSOLI. Two vols. 12mo. Cloth. 
WOMAN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ART, LITERATURE, AND THE DRAMA. Being the complete works of that much esteemed 
authoress, Margaret Fuller. Published uniform, and furnished separate or complete. 
DR. HAYES’S ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY. 
An intensely interesting narrative of Arctic Life. Fourth thousand in press. 
SARGENT’S ARCTIC ADVENTURE, 


By Sea and Land, from the earliest date, to the finding of the remains of Sir John Franklin’s Party. 


MOTHERS AND INFANTS. 
Translated from the French of Dr. AL. Donne. A capital book for young mothers, and all inter- 
ested in young children. 
THE UNIVERSAL SPEAKER. 
By N. A. CaLkrns and W. T. Apams. Third thousand in press. Price, $1.00. 
THE BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS. 
Consisting of 20 Tablets, printed on 10 sheets of extra heavy binder’s board; recently adopted for 
use in all the Primary Schools of the cities of Boston and Chicago. 





The Publishers solicit correspondence from any persons interested in the above, or other of their publications. 


BROWN AND TAGGARD, 


25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Netw Commentary. 
DISQUISITIONS AND NOTES ON THE 
GOSPELS.— MATTHEW. By Rev. Joun 

H. Morison, D.D. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
‘6 We cannot refrain from heartily commending the 
spirit in which this work is conceived and expressed. 


The attitude of the author, and the one to which he 
seeks to lead his readers, is that of a reverent student of 


the words of Christ, placing perfect faith on all his teach-| 


ings, and seeking only, by freeing the mind from the 
trammels of prejudice and preconceived opinions, to 
arrive at the true meaning of those teachings. This 
loving and reverential spirit, united to ripe scholarship, 
abundantly fits the author for his task, and makes his 
work a valuable guide to students of the Bible.” — Boston 
Traveller. 

“It evinces careful research, and unexceptional spirit.’ 
— Springfield Republican. 

‘The author has done his work well, and the book 
will prove a most interesting and useful help to students 
of the New Testament.” — Boston Advertiser. 


LIFE OF JESUS. By Dr. Cart Hasz, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Jena, 
Translated by JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 


*¢ft is remarkable for its conciseness. The thoughts 
are wonderfully compressed, and every page is full of 
suggestiveness. It shows ample reading, thorough his- 
torical and critical research, and a fearless spirit. His 
reverence for Christ is real and deep, but he deals with 
the narratives of the Evangelists in a way that is not 
common, and will prove to many somewhat startling.”? — 
Freewill Baptist Quarterly. 

“In none of the popular Commentaries can we obtain 
the information imparted here ; in no other volume are 
the Gospels so sifted and criticised, always with the 
thoroughness of a deep thinker and profound scholar, but 
also with the devoutness of a religious spirit.”? —Vew 
Covenant (Chicago). 

“This is an invaluable book to students of the New 
Testament.’? — Boston Transcript. 

“It bears evidence of profound learning, and a critical 
knowledge of the Bible, and a thorough acquaintance 
with modern Bible critics.’? — Christian Freeman. 


In Press. Nearly Ready. 
UNITARIANISM DEFINED. A Course of 


Lectures delivered at the Church of the Saviour, 
by Rev. F. A. Farry, D.D. 


THE NEW DISCUSSION OF THE TRIN- 
ITY: Being Dr. Hedge’s article in the Examiner; 
Rev. James F. Clarke's article in the Monthly 
Journal; Rev. T. 8. King’s two Sermons; Dr. 
Sears’s article in the Religious Monthly; a Sermon 
by Dr. Dewey; and E. A.’s Communications in 
the Register. 


THE EARLY CHURCH NOT TRINI.- 
TARIAN. Dr. Lamson’s valuable work. 


Also in Press. 
A new work by MRS. PIKE, author of * Step by Step,’’ and 
** Here and Hereafter.”’ 

KATHERINE MORRIS. 
raphy. 

THE BOY INVENTORS or, Memoir of Mat- 
thew Edwards, Mathematical-Instrument Maker. 
A delightful and most profitable book for young 
men. 


An Autobiog- 


WALKER, WISE, & CO., 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
DEALERS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL IN 


Books in every Department of Literature, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE, & CO., having pur- 
chased some of the most valuable Stereotype Plates 
|formerly owned by Phillips, Sampson, & Co., will 
hereafter publish them in addition to the large list 
of popular works heretofore published by Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. Their list now comprises, 
|THE ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS 
| AND DRAMATISTS. The most complete, and 
some of them the only editions published in this 
country. Bound in various styles. 


The Boston Library Editions of 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 4 vols. 
|GIBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. 

HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. 


President Hitchcock’s Works. 
RELIGION OF GEOLOGY. An entire new edi- 
tion, with the addition of one hundred pages, giv- 
ing a summary of the author’s present views of 
the whole subject. 

GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE, and of the United 
States in particular, with Maps and Engravings. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED FROM 

SCIENCE. 
President Quincy’s 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS, comprising the most important events 
in the life of a statesman second to none of his 
contemporaries in laborious and faithful devotion 
to the service of his country. 


Dr. Huntington’s Works. 
SERMONS YOR THE PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 
lvol. 12mo. 
CHRISTIAN BELIEVING AND LIVING. Fifth 
Thousand. 1vol. 12mo. 
A LECTURE ON HOME AND COLLEGE LIFE. 
12mo. Jn Press. 


President Champlin’s New Philosophy. 

TEXT-BOOK IN INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, for Schools and Colleges. Containing an 
Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its 
History. By J. T. Champlin, D. D., President of 
Waterville College. 





The North American Review. 
The chief periodical of America. A work which 
|has for nearly fifty years stood at the head of our 
\literature, and which has through that period con- 
tained contributions from most of the writers of em- 
inence in this country. ° 
The Review is published quarterly, in numbers 
of nearly three hundred pages each, at $5.00 a year. 
OnE CompPLeETE SET OF THE REVIEW, 
In ninety volumes, bound in half calf. Price, $200. 
Richards’s New Latin Book. 
LATIN LESSONS AND TABLES, combining the 


Analytic and Synthetic Methods. By Cyrus S. 
Richards, A. M. 


*,¥* A complete Catalogue of our publications will 
be sent to all who desire it. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE, & CO., 
117 Washington Street, Boston: 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’S 
SEWING MACHINE, 


Office, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 








Six patents are combined in this Machine. 
Its speciality consists in a 


Patent Loop Stitch, 


producing, with a single thread, a flat, fast stitch, on 


With Table, $ 30.00. 


both sides of the work. 


This stitch is fast when it leaves the machine, it is'chines. The Committee are aware that great prejudice 
stronger than any shuttle stitch, owing to its greater exists against the chain stitch, owing, in a great degree, 
elasticity. The seam may be cut, or the thread may be to the fault of cheap and badly constructed machines ; 
broken, every third stitch, —if the tension has been prop- and that, in order to test this fact, they have tried many 
erly adjusted, —and yet, the seam will hold fast. It will experiments with work stitched in this manner, and 
not, from wear, unravel ; but it can be drawn, and can DEEM THE PREJUDICE AN ERRONEOUS ONE. 
be fastened again at pleasure. ‘This machine possesses many’ novelties worthy of 

All the practical results of the two-thread machines note, running at a very high rate of speed with very lit- 
are produced by this single-thread machine, with far great- tle noise. ..... The machine on exhibition is speeded 
er velocity, regularity, and efficiency ; doing work that can-'to run at the rate of THREE TO FOUR THOUSAND 
not be done on any other machine, The needles are self-/STITCHES A MINUTE, at which great speed it does not 
adjusted ; a child can put them in place and run the ma-|drop stitches. ..... This machine, in the opinion of the 
chine. Two yards of work can be done in one minutes| Committee, ¢ fills more nearly the requirements of a PER- 
without dropping a stitch, \PECT FAMILY MACHINE, than any on exhibition.’ ” 

Although at half the price of other first-class machines, | 
it will accomplish double the sewing in a given time. ’ 

For simplicity, economy, and durability, this excels all DOUBLE AND SINGLE THREAD MACHINES. 
other sewing machines. The STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, in their published Report, October, 1859, 
say :— 

Abstract of the Report of the Committee of Judges,| ‘ All the machines were considered good ; but, taking 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION, 1858. into consideration SIMPLICITY, CHEAPNESS, DURA- 
BILITY, and doing all work, the Committee were unani- 

SINGLE-THREAD MACHINES. mously in favor of WiLLCOX & GIBBs’s SINGLE- 

“ No, 1217, WILLCOX & GIBBS’S MACHINE, made|T#READ MACHINE.” : 
and deposited by James Willcox, Philadelphia. 

It will be remembered that these machines work with 
a single thread ; before describing the relative merits of} Commendatory notices from the leading newspapers 
those presented on exhibition, the Committee would re- might be given, and the names of many influential citi- 
mark that they have paid careful attention to this class | zens could be added; but better than these will be an 
of machines. They are comparatively new, and are examination of the machine, to demonstrate the fact that 
offered at a much lower price than the double-thread ma-| this is the machine for FAMILY USE, 





OG> Several Machines are at the service of persons who wish to try them, before purchasing. 
PRICES. 
Sewing Machines, with Black Walnut Table and Ornamental Iron stand, $ 30.00 


If with Black Walnut Cover and Drawer extra, . ; R ; ‘ ; . 5.00 
Two Hemming Guides can be had, for any width, at 5.00 


CHARLES 8. HOMER, For the Patentees, 


252 Washington Street, East Side, near Summer Street. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT AND COMPANY, 
No. 20 Washington Street, Boston. 


Dr. Cheever’s Great Work. 
The Guilt of Slavery, and the Crime of Slave- 
holding, 
Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures. By Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D. 

This work embraces an examination of all the passages 
in the Bible on the subject of Slavery and Slaveholding 
as a sin against God and man. It contains a thorough 
analysis of the Mosaic laws of domestic service, as well 
as of tributary subjection, and of the national history in 
illustration of the laws, The learned author has spent 
years of research upon this work, and it is without doubt the 
ablest effort of his life, and the most thorough demolition of 
all pro-slavery arguments, based upon the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, 


Price, $1.25. 


Copeland’s Country Life. 

By R. Morris Copeland. A complete handbook 
of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. Illustrated with 225 Engravings. 1 vol. 
8vo. 825 pages. Third edition. Cloth. $2.50. 


Dad@s New Cattle Doctor. 

By George H. Dadd, V.S. The most complete 
work on Cattle and their Diseases ever published. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third edition. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


The Physiology of Marriage. 
By Dr. Alcott. Twenty-fifth Thousand. New 
and enlarged edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Mar- 
riage. 
By Dr. Alcott. Fifth Thousand. New and en- 
larged edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Laws of Health. 
For Schools and Families. By Dr. Alcott. 
vol. 12mo. Cloth. Fourth edition. $1.00. 


Forty Years in the Wilderness of Pills and 
Powders. 
Or the Cogitations and Confessions of an Aged 
gn By Dr. Alcott. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 
1.00. 


The New Temperance Melodist. 

A choice collection of Songs, Glees, and other 
pieces, for the use of Temperance Societies. By 
Stephen Hubbard, Esq., Professor of Music. 1 
vol. 12mo. 38 cents. 


Debt and Grace. 
As related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
By Prof. C. F. Hudson. This is one of the most 
learned Theological Works of the age. 1 vol. 
12mo. Cloth. Sixth edition. $1.25. 


Voices from the Silent Land. 

Or Leaves of Consolation for the Afflicted. By 
Mrs. H. Dwight Williams. 12mo. Plain cloth. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, with Steel 
Plate, $1.00. Same work, gilt, $1.50. 


Bishop Butler’s Writings. 

Edited by Rev. J. T. Champlin, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Waterville College. 1. Butler’s Ethical 
Discourses, and Essay on Virtue, arranged as a 
Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 2. Butler’s Anal- 
ogy of Religion, with Analysis and Notes. 2 vols. 
12mo. Half morocco. $1.50. 


1 





Che Shoedenborgian. 


This is the name of a Monthly Religious Periodi- 
cal_of seventy-two pages, published in the city of 
New York under the auspices of the American New 
Church Association, and edited by 


Rey. B. F. BARRETT. 


It is designed to be a free, liberal, and earnest Mag- 
azine, — a faithful exponent of a pure, spiritual, 
rational, and unsectarian Christianity, as taught in 
the spiritual sense of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
unfolded in the theological writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, — with which writings Christians of 
every denomination would do well to make them- 
selves familiar. 


TERMS. —- $2.00 a year, payable in advance ; 
or $1.00 to clergymen, of whatever denomination. 
Specimen numbers sent gratis to persons desirous 
of examining the work. 

Address 

Rev. B. F. BARRETT, Env:ror, 
ORANGE, N. J. 





R. L. HARPER, 
No. 38 Bromfield Street, 
(UNDER THE CHURCH) BOSTON, 


IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND RETAILER OF 


Faval Ziats, Sonnets, 


EMBROIDERED STRAW LACE, 


EMBROIDERED LISLE-THREAD HOSE, 
&e., &e. 


(G> Always on hand a Large Assortment of Useful 
and Ornamental Baskets. 


SHELTON & CHEEVER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Saddles, Bridles, Harnesses, Whips, 
CHAISE, STAGE, AND DRAFT COLLARS, 
Machine Belting and Lace Skins, 


ENGINE HOSE, FIRE-BUCKETS, 


TRUNKS, CARPET-BAGS, VALISES, 
HOBBY-HORSES, &c. 


71 Cornhill and 14 Brattle Street, 








Fifth Door from Court Street. BOSTON. 
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LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

- £2,000,000, or § 10,000,000. 
3,500,000. 


$ 500,000 invested in U. S. Stocks and Treasury- 
Notes, held by Trustees in New York. 


Shareholders personally liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards 
of Fire. 


Authorized Capital, . 
Paid up Capital and Reserves, 700,000, or 


Losses adjusted and paid at the 
BOSTON AGENCY OFFICE, 1 and 3 KILBY ST., 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 

Agent and Attorney. 


» ESTABLISHED IN 
1849. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Ihave made ene by which I can offer 


the public Engraved Plates, together with 
BILLETS FOR “CHURCH,” 
BILLETS “ AT HOME,” 

BILLETS OF “RECEPTION,” &c., 
at prices lower than ever before charged in Boston. 
They shall be elegantly engraved on Double Thick 
_ or Wove Note Paper, in the most fashionable 
styles. : 

Just received, an elegant lot of Silver and Gilt- 
edged Double Thick Laid and Wove Note Paper, 
with Cards to match, made expressly from New 
York styles for Wedding purposes. 

Best Ivory Cards printed from old Plates at from 
50 cents to $1 a pack, according to size. 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake- 
Boxes, &c., are respectfully invited to examine my 
specimens, conditions, &c. A choice lot of Mourning 
Note Paper and Envelopes on hand, at low prices. 


E. A. TEULON, 
1494 Wasnineton Street, Boston, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 
Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 


HIS very successful Company, having accumu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





The New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


Office, corner of State and Congress St., 
BOSTON, 
In the Company’s Building, 

NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 

accumulation, exceeding $1,330,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1848; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


DIRECTORS. 


Witiarp Puiiuirs, Prevident; Marsnatt P. WitpeR, 
Cuartes P. Curt) Tuomas A. Dexter, A. W. 
Tuaxter, Jr, Ge se H. Forcer, Wittiam B. 
Rernotps, Cuartxy’ Hussarp, Seweiu Tarran, 
Patrick T. Jacxse 


JouNn Homans, M.D , Consulting Physician. 





BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, Secretary. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The advantages claimed for this ‘ simple, and its liability to disar- 
machine are: — ; rangement less than any other. 
That it makes a stronger and a at it can be more quickly 
handsomer seam than is made by learned, more easily kept in order, 
hand or by any other machine. . got ready for use, and changed 
That it makes a more elastic AY ag rom one quality or grade of work, 
seam, which will withstand the * ye es than any other. 
tests of wear and washing and S ~< Its applicability to the entire 
ironing better than that made by ; range of | family sewing, — from the 
any other machine. : XP ‘ finest and most delicate texture to 
That the speed at which it is —— Sas S the heavier and coarser fabrics. 
used is higher than any other, and — . : That it uses thread or silk from 
the power required to operate it is Fr, == — the original spools,—no rewind- 
less than required by any other x FESS * ing, no shuttles, or bobbins to fill. 
machine. — hat it finishes its work and fas- 
That it is nearly noiseless in its : = tens the end of every seam; each 
operations. stitch is independent of its neigh- 
That its construction is more bor. 


Refer to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. E. N. Kirk, Rev. T. Starr King, Rev. G. W. Blagden, and 
Rev. E. O. Haven. 


The “ Scientific American,” Nov. 5th, 1859, says: —“‘ The machines manufactured by the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine Company are too well known by the public at large to need any recommenda- 
tions at our hands, and we will simply add that we have had one of them in use in our family for some 
time past, and it is considered the most useful article in the house, neat to the cradle, and no less indispensa- 
ble than that.” 

“ Zion’s Herald,” Nov. 16th, 1859, says: — We would recommend to families and to those about to or- 
 * = to be sure and have a Family Bible, and also one of Grover g Baker's SEWING 

‘A NES.” 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS. 18 Summer Street, Boston, 495 Broadway, New York, 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





To Purchasers of Paper Hangings. 


REMOVAL. 


rere rere 


S. H. GREGORY & CO., 


Having removed to the Elegant Store, 


No. 225 Washington Street, Washington Building, 
OPPOSITE THE HEAD OF FRANKLIN STREET, 


OFFER A MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


French and American Paper Hangings, 
Embracing the RICHEST GOODS IMPORTED, and the 
CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


Retailers and Purchasers for Private Residences or Public Buildings will find 
our assortment unequalled and our prices satisfactory. 


Importers 
S. H. GREGORY. a Sebbens, aod mehaihews: } C. W. ROBINSON. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Medal Family Sewing Machine. 





The wide-spread reputation of this machine is eminently due to its peculiar 
merits, which are acknowledged by the best judges to surpass all others in the 
requisites for family use. It has become a domestic institution, and is justly 
looked upon as a household economy. In all the finer qualities of family sew- 
ing, on silk, linen, cotton, and broadcloth, in hemming, stitching, quilting, gather- 
ing, and all the innumerable ends to which female needlework is applied, the 


WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE 


confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those who have not hitherto 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its 
operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the salesroom. In order to place 
it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. 


REFERENCES. — Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D., Rev. Rurus Extis, 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootiwer, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. 


t This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale 


at the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty 


dollars. 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 


J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to Clergymen. 
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LD & 


GOU 


HAVE JUST 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE; 
Suggested by a Tour through the Holy Land. 
By H. B. HACKETT, 

Professor in Newton Theological Institute. 


A New Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The first editions of this work had an extensive 
sale, and received universal commendation. In its 
present enlarged and improved form it is invaluable 
to every student of the Bible, especially to ministers 
and Sunday-school Teachers. 

“ The work befits the character of its author. Simple, 
chaste, direct, accurate, thorough, devout, it brings be- 
fore the mind the scenery, the customs, the institutions, 
and the manners of Bible lands, with remarkable fresh- 
ness and beauty.’? — Independent. 

“A standard work for students of the Bible, a most 
timely aid to the teachers in our Sunday schools, and 
convenient always for family reference.’? — Christian 
Examiner. 

‘ Prof. Hackett’s accuracy is proverbial, We can rely 
on his statements with a confidence which is in itself a 
pleasure. He knows and appreciates the wants of read- 
ers, explains the texts which need explanation, and, on 
the authority of his own vision, imparts to his readers the 
knowledge which they require. He gives life-like pic- 
tures instead of dry details, and charms while he in- 
structs,”? — Bib. Sacra. 

“ After reading this book through attentively, one will 
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This popular work is now ready for general distribution. No work of the same magnitude has ever 
been received-with similar favor. Nearly ten thousand copies have already been distributed in this 
country and in England; and although we are receiving from the manufactory upwards of two hundred 
copies daily, we are as yet far behind our orders. 

The following brief extracts will show in what estimation the work is held by some of the most emi- 


nent scholars in America. « 

“ An authority among scholars everywhere.” — JAMES WALKER, LL. D. 

“ The standard Dictionary of our language.’’ — C. C. Feuron, LL. D. 

“ Superior to any Dictionary of our language.” — M. B. ANDERson, LL. D. 

“ A proud monument of accurate scholarship.” — MARK Hopxtns, D. D. 

“Tt is but.a short time since that I was led to commend another Dictionary as, on the whole, and 
‘with some exceptions, the best and most complete thing of the kind within my knowledge. The com- 
mendation was honestly given at the time; but now it must be withdrawn in favor of yours.” — DANIEL 
R. Goopwiy, D. D. 

“Truly a Thesaurus of the English language.” —J. T. Cuamptin, D. D. 

“No scholar can afford to be without your Dictionary.” — N. Lorp, D. D. 

“ Much superior to any other general Dictionary.” — Gro. P. MARSH. 

“‘ There is no department within the province of a Dictionary that has been left imperfect.” — An- 
DREw P. PEasopy, D. D. 

“T always felt myself Lae safe in your hands, when I had your smaller Dictionary; but with this 
‘Leviathan’ it would be superfluous to look further.” — JosrrH Lovertne, A. M. 

“The Dictionary is indeed a monumental work.” — OLIVER WENDELL Hoimgs, M.D. 

“T have no doubt it is ‘the best.’’” — Asa Gray, A. M. 

“Tt is an honor, not only to Boston, but to the whole country.” — E. N. Horsrorp, A. M. 

“ More than Dy jae to my expectations.” — S. G. Brown, A. M. : 

a ag best and most unexceptionable Dictionary of the English language.” — Grorce B. Emerson, 

“Tn all respects the best, the most complete, and learned.” — Horace WexsstEr, LL. D. 

“Tt is a Thesaurus of the language.” —S. H. Taytor, LL. D. 

“ The best Lexicon of the English language.” — Epes S. Dixwe tt, A. M. 

Tt is an honor to our country and to the English language.”” — Henry A. BoARDMAN, D. D. 

“ The one authority upon all matters of English lexicography.”’ — F. Bown, A. M. 

“ The standard Dictionary of the English language.” — JozL PARKER, LL. D. 

“ Of all the American Dictionaries of our language, your Quarto Edition will be henceforth the first I 
shall resort to.”” — Francis Lieser, A. M 

“The new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness and completeness of the definitions, the nicety 
with which the different shades of meaning in synonymes are distinguished, and the conscientious accu- 
racy of the work in all its departments, give it, in my judgment, the highest claims to public favor.” — 
WiiurAm CuLLen BrYAnT. * 

* IT concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant.” — Wasnineton Irvine. 
“ It is pure gold. The great public want of a Standard Dictionary of the English Language, which so 
long existed, is now supplied, thank Heaven! ’? — Gro. P. Morris, A 
‘“T cannot conceive that it has left anything to be desired in respect to definitions, orthography, ety- 
mology, — copiousness, and whatever enters into the idea of a perfect Dictionary.” — W. B. 
PRAGUE, , 

¢ The merits of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary compel me to give it the preference over all other Dic- 
tionaries in my library, embracing, as these do, among others, Johnson, Walker, Richardson, the Imperi- 
al Lexicon, and the different editions of Webster, not excepting the ‘ Pictorial.’ ” — Prof. N. LawRENCE 
LINDSLEY. 

“In the matter of definitions it is all that could be expected; in orthography it is undoubtedly the 
best authority in the English language; and for pronunciation it certainly has no equal as a standard.” _ 
BenJaMin GREENLEAF, A. M. 
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